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Lookine OVER THE 
PRINTER‘S SHOULDER 
WESEE.... 


@ Teachers have their financial 
worries, and it takes careful plan- 
ning to make the nine-month sal- 
ary stretch over a twelve-month 
period, to say nothing about set- 
ting aside a yearly amount for 
retirement. For helpful sugges- 
tions on both subjects read Cam ,- 
YOU Retire on $22.34 per Month? 
(pp. 113-116), and Budgeting the 
‘eacher’s Income, (pp. 131-32). 


e@ Press proofs show us that sev- 
eral interesting articles on teach- 
ing projects and procedures are 
booked for this month. Be sure to 
read about the Business Projects in 
the Small Town High School, (p 
124) and Simplification of Teach- 
ers Dish Washing (pp. 125-27). 


e@ What is the economic status of 
our Wisconsin rural school teach- 
ers? Pages 133-34 reveal some as- 
tonishing facts concerning the 
salaries of our one-room school 
ma’ams. 
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a 
CHALLENGE 


to our 


American Schools 





ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 


Baia old system of checks and balances built around the conception of private right and the 

distrust of public officers can no longer cope with the swiftly moving problems that char- 
acterize our present age. Just as the motives of profit and love of power no longer prove ade- 
quate to our industrial development, so the traditional thinking in terms of private rights rather 
than governmental efficiency will no longer serve the economic and spiritual needs of our mod- 
ern age. Government and administration must be reconstructed in the light of the problems it 
must solve. 


This calls for educational objectives. It will no longer suffice to teach our children assorted 
static facts of government and administration. Committing the Constitution to memory will im- 
pede rather than facilitate those adaptations that modern necessity require. Copybook maxims 
and copy-cat teaching will not train an electorate to adapt its ancient ideas to modern needs. 
Rather we must lay our emphasis upon dynamic objectives. We must train in habits of intelli- 
gent, critical, and realistic thinking, and we must organize the emotional ardor of youth around 
the new ideals of public service and teach them to understand the thrill of creative work. Edu- 
cation must be lifted from the subject matter complex into an intellectual and spiritual adven- 
ture. This is necessary if we are to wring from the depression, which has been a horrible indus- 
trial debacle, a renaissance of realistic thinking, of honest grappling with political problems, and 
of a triumph of spiritual ideals over material values. Unless something like this can happen there 
seems no reason to doubt that American democracy must perish. 


* Excerpt from Dr. Hall's address, “Is the President a Dictator or a Challenge to Democracy?’, giver 
at the 1933 state convention of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
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drops from the editor's pen 








“As Conditions Change, So Do the Functions of Government” 


ITH these words Governor McNutt opened his address at the annual convention. It 
was the dominating theme of the general programs. Norton made a plea for revision 
of taxation upon a broader base and the distribution of state and federal funds for edu- 
cation. Hutchins held the same to be inevitable if our school enterprises are to be maintained. 
Hall presented a masterful analysis of the inadequacy of much of our present governmental 
machinery to meet the rapidly shifting problems of complex society. His arraignment of the 
iniquities of many local units designed for ox-cart days was incisive and demonstrated the fu- 
tility of lame-legging on a structure that is utterly incapable and ineffective for education or relief. 


It seemed these men had been in a huddle when they prepared their speeches. The social 
point of view was held up always. We were warned of the dangers of localism, of individual- 
ism, of a provincial philosophy. If ever we need to reconstruct our political thinking, that 
time is now. Many of the old beloved principles have gotten us in bad. They were in the way 
and so the national government simply shelved them for the time being so that things which 
had to be done could be done quickly. In the meantime, we go on with misplaced allegiance 
and confidence in some aspects of local government, even though they are floundering help- 
lessly and each day sinking deeper into financial trouble. In education, as well as in other pub- 
lic services, the broader responsibility must assert itself. School districts, towns, counties, cities 
and even states, cannot go it alone. An attack through larger units of government is the only 
way out. Tradition is strong but we shall have to adopt the wider conception of government, 
even though the mental adjustment may be painful. 


What applies to public affairs is apropos to educators. As several speakers pointed out, 
their hope to chart the future of the teaching craft lies in organization,—not a loose confedera- 
tion of groups, but a solid front. Only through an all-inclusive partnership can our influence 
come to full fruition. 
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ECRETARY of Labor Perkins told teachers 
at Eau Claire recently that education must 
become more appealing, more dramatic, more 
recreative. We agree. In fact, that contention 
is made throughout the statement on school 
purposes by the teacher training council. Wide- 


Righto, ” Opposition to the 


aily grind of formal 
Madame Secretary techniques is heard from 


home and school. But, we haven’t been very 
successful in shaking off the grip of tradition. 
The idea that education is fact accumulating 
dominates. Because of it, one of two things 
happens,—pupils pass or fail. If they fail, then, 
what to do? The school won’t have them, in- 
dustry can’t use them, and they drift at their 
own peril and that of society. 

No doubt schools have held, perforce, too 
close to so-called ‘fundamentals’. Their mod- 
est attempts to inject some appealing and recre- 
ative studies had been condemned as frills for 
so long that when retrenchment days came these 
activities were the first to walk the economy 
plank. Yes, we're getting back to fundamentals 
and losing many young school people. With 
the disappearance of music, art, home econom- 
ics, manual training and recreative activities, 
their zest for school sags. They leave during or 
at the end of the course with no interest to 
tide them over the great leisure that is and will 
be theirs. The schools are anxious to help pre- 
pare youth but can’t do it on peas Fa 
curricula. What a saving! What a loss! 


T SEEMS the Federal Land Bank of Omaha 
went a little too far in its tax-reduction cam- 
paign. Practically all tax reducers do. The de- 


Omaha's Federal Land Bank site of the na- 


tional adminis- 
and the Schools thation tar 


economy in government is well known. How- 
ever, this particular institution was going too 
strong for Governor Morgenthau, who called 
a halt to their propagandizing in the following 
very plain language: 


“While I strongly sympathize with all proper 
efforts to bring about reduction of State and local 
taxes, and while I realize that unnecessarily high 
taxation is a menace to the security of loans made 
by the Federal Land Banks, nevertheless I believe 
that campaigns such as that in which you appear 
to have engaged, through the circulation of pam- 
phlets and otherwise, to bring about tax reduc- 
tion, may, when carried on by an officer repre- 
senting an accredited instrumentality of the United 
States Government, be regarded as an improper 
interference in State affairs. Your right to carry 
on this sort of effort is, I think, especially ques- 
tionable when it involves matters of educational 
policy. 





“In saying this I want you to know that I fully 
appreciate that you have been actuated in this 
matter solely by devotion to the interests of the 
Federal Land Banks and their farmer-borrowers 
as you have seen them. I should be glad to be 
advised that you have withdrawn from distribu. 
tion the pamphlet entitled “Your Tax Problem— 
What Can Be Done About It,’ and I hope that 
you will not circulate other literature of the sort 
without consultation with this office.” 


OME of our city school systems have had 
their financial difficulties accentuated by di- 
version of funds to other municipal depatt- 
ments. School boards have conducted their af. 
fairs in a businesslike manner. They have 
planned ahead in order to operate within their 
’ appropriations. For this 
City School Funds shy Aa to be commended, 
Proper budgeting has made it possible to k 
the schools open. But, too often, they suddell 
find that their ample balances have been used 
for other purposes. An instance was brought 
to our attention again recently. The board had 
$25,000 to its credit, but was advised by the 
city hall that all of said amount had been spent. 
This is in violation of 40.54 Wisconsin Stat- 
utes. If Municipal officials will not recognize 
that school funds are for school purposes it 
would seem to be the part of simple justice to 
give the school board custodial powers. 
e 


Oy: a Saturday morning a young fellow 
called at the home of a rural school 
board clerk. He said the other board members 
i tlees Mites had authorized him to tune 
the school piano and that he 
came to ask for the key to the building. Know- 
ing that Pr sometimes get out of tune and 
feeling obliged to abide by the will of the ma- 
jority, the clerk complied cheerfully. The fel- 
low hasn’t been seen since and it later devel- 
oped that his tuning was done in a minus key. 
Fortunately the piano was too heavy to carty 
away, but the school radio and several sets 
of encyclopedias were missing on Monday 
morning. 
e 
We have pointed out that the satisfac- 
tions of the worker’s life are intimately 
dependent upon the nature of his em- 
ployment. One of the most important 
aspects of any trade or calling is the de- 
gree of security which it affords. Regu- 
larity of employment, continuity of 
earning power and security at retire- 
ment are at least as important to the 
worker as the nature of the tasks which 
he performs. 
—Recent Social Trends 
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Glander Photo 


C. G. Stangel 
President 


O. H. Plenzke 
Secretary 


¢ Our Leaders for 1934 ° 


e Our newly elected President, Mr. C. G. Stangel, 
Principal of the Lincoln High school, Manitowoc has 
been identified with the schools of Wisconsin for 
many years. His school training began in the rural 
schools of Manitowoc County, after which he com- 
pleted the high school course at Two Rivers. Con- 
tinuing his education in preparation for teaching Mr. 
Stangel graduated from the Normal School at Val- 
paraiso, Indiana, and completed his studies at the 
University of Wisconsin. Summer school attendance 
at Wisconsin and Chicago universities has kept him 
in constant touch with changes in education. 

Mr. Stangel’s teaching experience has been varied 
and colorful. He has taught in several branches of 
education: as a rural school teacher in Manitowoc 
County; as Principal of a State Graded school in 
Door Co.; as instructor in the Physics department 
of the University of Wisconsin; as instructor in Mil- 
waukee West Division and Madison high schools; as 
Principal and Superintendent of the schoois of Stur- 
geon Bay; and as Principal of Lincoln High school, 
Manitowoc, which position he now fills. 

The professional activities of Mr. Stangel have 
been equally varied. He has served as president of 
the Manitowoc City Teachers association, the Mani- 
towoc County Teachers association, the Northeastern 
Wisconsin Teachers association, the Lake Shore 
School Masters’ club and the Fox River Valley Ath- 
letic association. And in addition to his regular 
teaching Mr. Stangel spent eleven years coaching ath- 
letic teams; a position which he was well qualified 
to fill, as he had earned his ‘‘W” in track and foot- 
ball at the University of Wisconsin. 


e@ Our new secretary, O. H. Plenzke, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Schools, has played an active part 
in educational affairs of Wisconsin for many years. 
He is a graduate of Oshkosh Normal School (before 
it became a Teachers college), received his A. B. at 
Lawrence College; and his M. A. at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Plenzke started teaching in the rural schools 
of Washington County. He was then named Princi- 
pal of the Nekoosa school, high school Principal at 
Menasha, Principal of the Lincoln Elementary school, 
Madison, City Superintendent at Menasha, and As- 
sistant State Superintendent of Schools for the past 
seven years. 

In addition to his administrative offices Mr. 
Plenzke has been President of the City Superintend- 
ents’ Association and the Northeastern Teachers As- 
sociation, and has been identified with the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers for many years. 

The work of the W. T. A. office is not entirely 
new to Mr. Plenzke, for all of us have had to rely 
upon him for decisions this past year, when he acted 
as President of the association. He was largely re- 
sponsible for the excellence of this year’s convention 
program, and has edited the JOURNAL since the ill- 
ness of Mr. McCormick. In addition he was chair- 
man of the Committee on Teacher Training and 
helped formulate the report ““A Philosophy for Wis- 
consin Schools”, which has received .national recog- 
nition. 





Pictures of Vice Presidents and New Members of Exec. 
Comm. in Dec. Journal 
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WY hat Attitudes and Social Qualities 
Are Needed to Help Solve Our Problems?’ 


F. A. Henderson 


City Superintendent of Schools 
Santa Ana 


Everybody is looking at education, some through a 
microscope, others through a telescope. Here's a 
point of view that should jar complacents with its 


analytical clarity. me 
itor 





HE history in America of the attitude of 
the public toward education is well ex- 
pressed in the following: 


In former times education was conceived as a 
process of preparing men for the next world. That 
conception has long since been abandoned. After 
it, came an education of preparation for life in the 
midst of a material civilization, by which we have 
encouraged the philosophy of ambition and the at- 
titude of expectancy. Now we need an education for 
enjoyment and understanding, and the business of 
life shall give way to the art of living. Only so can 
the new leisure of a machine age contribute to the 
fineness of life. 


The purpose of education, then, for at least 
a half century was the development of religious 
and political leaders, when the common people 
were possessed of the doubtful benefits of the 
so-called fundamentals, a little reading, a little 
writing, a little ciphering, and the trained mind 
was held in high esteem. Let us call this period 
the period of educational reverence. 

With the development of commerce and the 
surge of invention in America, came the period 
which has continued for nearly a hundred 
years, the period from which we are now 
emerging. For a hundred years past we have 
been developing mechanical and financial lead- 
ets. During this period we have founded pow- 
erful financial institutions, and have laid up 
vast fortunes. Our educational efforts have 
been those of the pioneer; we are stamped 
with the attitude of carving a fortune from the 
wilderness. During this period we have come 
to realize some of our dreams. Not one of us 
but can conjure up the picture of a humble, 
honest, and pathetic mother or father who de- 
sired an education for the children in order 
that “they may not have to toil as I have 
toiled.” In education all our outlook has been 


* Reprinted from the Aug. 1933 issue of the California 
Journal of Elementary Education. 


toward great opportunities and greater leisure 
for our children. Anyone who has sat up half 
the night as I have done finishing Bess Streeter 
Aldrich’s A Lantern in Her Hand, that te- 
markable portrayal of the story of the pioneer 
mother and the realization of her dream at last 
in her grandchildren, will understand what is 
meant by the eternal struggle for our children. 
May we call this period the period of educa- 
tional utility. 

Where has it brought us? Today, a portion 
at least of our dream is realized and we dis- 
cover that it is dust and ashes in our mouths, 
for today our anxiety is not that our children 
shall not be compelled to labor, but our fear 
is that they be denied the opportunity to work 
at all. Our ambitions for our children are just 
as effective, just as persistent today as before, 
but their directions must be changed. 


In Greece there was one freeman to a hun- 
dred slaves. The freeman could devote himself 
to art, music, literature, sculpture, and govern- 
ment, while his hundreds of underlings toiled. 
Today in our land all are freemen and the toil 
is relegated to the mechanical man. In the 
process man is again enslaved. 

For decades hundreds of the privileged have 
been idle. Labor and planning done long be- 
fore carried over for them, and, like the lilies, 
they toiled not, neither did they spin. Then 
came a great depression, and other thousands 
and millions became idle, and a great furore 
arose. We now realize that either these must 
remain constantly unemployed while others 
work, or in the leveling process all must share 
in work as well as in leisure. 

All work and no play for the worker meant 
denial of his right to individual development. 
All play and no purposeful work for the priv- 
ileged, on the other hand, meant a withdrawal 
of his opportunity for fullest realization. Idle- 
ness is disastrous, ultimately just as disastrous 
to the individual in enforced idleness as to the 
individual who through accumulation of wealth 
need not work. Society is, or should be, con- 
cerned with idleness. Society should bring it 
about that every man shall have work which 
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he must do, and shall have leisure which he 
may enjoy. 

The utilitarian type of education has brought 
us to our present impasse. Skills and facts have 
too long been the exclusive content of our ed- 
ucational program. Specialization has, in many 
of our great universities, been so rampant that 
general culture was almost entirely absent. Too 
long have we stressed the statistics which show 
the money value of a college degree, and have 
neglected to emphasize the spiritual values. 

In the marts of trade our financial and polli- 
tical geniuses have constantly struggled onward 
to a bright and shining goal ahead. Even in 
education nearly all our efforts have been con- 
cerned with the business of dealing in futures. 
Most people defined success as the acquisition 
of wealth and power. The present, even in our 
school curricula, becomes a means of arriving 
at the future, and today is of value only be- 
cause it leads to tomorrow. But of late “we 
have learned that men who took princely in- 
comes from society’s treasure chest were but 
sorry pretenders to the throne.” We have 
learned that our financial idols had feet of clay. 
Plato said long ago, ‘Ruin comes when the 
trader, whose heart is lifted up by wealth, be- 
comes ruler.” 


A Shift in Educational Functions 


The time has now come for a shift in em- 
phasis of educational functions, a shift to a 
new social order to which is presented the 
problem of adjusting the mechanical freedom 
which we have attained to the new leisure 
which it has brought about. We are in the 
midst of a revolution. There is a conflict be- 
tween entrenched wealth, the price system, 
profit taking, on the one hand, and the funda- 
mental American belief of an equal chance for 
all, educational, social, economic on the other. 

Attacks have been made and are still being 
made upon physical education, art, music, home 
economics, and scientific agriculture, and we 
are admonished to return to the day of the ox 
cart and the tow path. But in America we can 
not go back to our primitive methods of living; 
no more can we return to the abstractions of 
our early education. . 


The machine age demands better standards 
of cultural and avocational life, and this we 
cannot give without educational expansion. 
The perfection of the machine and the perfect- 
ing of a vocational education must go forward 
hand in hand, else idleness, not leisure profit- 
ably employed, will drag us down. We may 
expect expansion rather than retrenchment. 


Again, the new emphasis must direct our ed- 
ucational efforts not to the acquisition of wealth 
and power, but toward social ideals and modes 
of living. We must be more concerned with 
social, economic, religious, and cultural rela- 
tionships than with the perpetuation of insti- 
tutions which may have outlived their useful- 
ness. “The school’s main business must be so- 
cial integration rather than business success.” 

To carry out this ideal in the actual school- 
room itself, we must substitute cooperation for 
competition. For marks, credits, promotions, 
honors, degrees we must have an appreciation 
of intrinsic rather than extrinsic values. Suzallo 
states: 

“The pursuit of school distinctions which in- 
volve odious comparisons with most of our 
neighbors is strong motivation for sharpening 
the intellectual fangs and claws of a few, but 
it discourages the many and leaves all who 
learn in such a regimen without adequate edu- 
cation in the appreciative ways needed for 
democratic cooperation.?” - 

“The school face the tremendous task of this 
new day. They are just pow suffering a super- 
ficial and sinister criticism by demagogues seek- 
ing political advantage. We want less of this 
but we need more of intelligent interest in any 
questioning of our schools on the part of the 
public.?” 

So, from the citizens, in place of some of 
the attitudes of suspicion and mistrust builded 
up of late, we must secure a cooperation and a 
sympathy which only can bring us out of this 
slough of despondency. We are not speaking 
of finances, although this is important, for, as 
someone has said, ‘economy is not of neces- 
sity an enemy of improvement.” But even in 
finance we must assert the fact that “taxes are 
not paid to support teachers, but to build a 
community life.” 

So, we need from the public an appreciation 
of the avocational and the cultural. We need, 
ourselves, to be firmly convinced of our ideal 
mission. A supine acquiescence to a demand 
for a return to “fundamentals” is eloquent 
proof that we have never fully contac our 
patrons nor ourselves, that true education is 
not to be found in didactics, but in attitudes 
and appreciation. 

We need in our citizens a willingness to face 
facts and to permit us to teach facts. Give us 
the right and the privilege to teach the truth, 
the boon of unhampered thought. 

The university, through long custom and 


1 Henry Suzallo, A Program of Tomorrow. Washington: 
National Education Association, February, 1932. 
2 From a syndicated article by Glenn Frank. 
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tradition, is able to study and discuss questions 
from all their aspects, but this is not true of 
other schools, not even in our junior colleges, 
where, in California within recent months, 
teachers have been severely criticized for hav- 
ing the temerity to discuss frankly the prob- 
lem of the public utility and the concentration 
of great wealth and power. 

Can we reach the abandonment of free com- 
petition and private profit? Is it too much to 
hope that we may expect the citizen to see the 
general as against the private good; that he 
(and we) shall learn the ethics of success 
founded on justice and morality; that he (and 





welfare; that he (and we) take no unfair ad- 
vantage of opportunities in the social order 
that are absolutely denied others; that we all 
shall be so concerned with social, economic, re- 
ligious, and cultural relationships that we shall 
be no more obligated to our own particular 
school or creed or color than we are to every 
other man in human society ? 

Is it educational heresy to suggest that we 
cease to look forward so intently and stop to 
look about us, ‘‘to concentrate attention on the 
moment, the experience that confronts us now, 
to relish it, to accept it as an enjoyable scene 
in the total drama of life. That is the kind of 











we) shall learn to strive for social not personal culture that we lack.” 





Publishers Have Faith* 


HE publishing of books is not an activity that is scattered throughout the world. Of the fifty-four na- 

tions recently addressed by the President of the United States in the cause of International Peace, a decided 
majority are relatively bookless. A publisher might establish himself in such regions, but his prosperity 
would be analogous to that of a manufacturer who tried to sell refrigerators to the Eskimos. The use of 
books, and consequently the business of publishing, is concentrated (though not confined) in four great na- 
tions of the earth—the United States, England, France, and Germany. 


Within recent months American publishers have rubbed their eyes and wondered whether some Alad- 
din’s trick had not placed their business in Kamchatka. People neither eat nor wear books, hence when 
there seems to be only enough for the body the mind may go hungry. The impoverishment may be either 
actual or psychological, but the result is the same. The book business has had—or is having—a record “‘low.” 
Yet publishers still have faith! 


* Publishers have faith in American authors. Stories they have told in the past—brave, dramatic, schol- 
arly—have interested and instructed the American public. Editors of dignity still encourage writers of quality 
in the belief that culture is not dying in the land. 


The faith of publishers should be a challenge to enlightened America. Unless educated citizens are re- 
signed to a ‘Dark Age’ of culture in our land, they should not forsake books. First, the use of textbooks 
in the schools should not be hysterically curtailed; examples of large classes taught with but one book in 
the teacher's hands, or of students supplied with arithmetics and grammars having backs off and the first 
and last twenty pages gone, are all too frequent in grades both high and low. The effect on the children is 
harmful out of all proportion to the economy. Second, school libraries should bear only their proportion of 
budgetary restriction. A literate generation is not to be produced on a starvation diet of books. 


Publishers have faith that educated Americans desire culture, that American parents love their children 
too well and wisely to sanction long any shortage of quality or quantity in the books they use, that thought- 
ful Americans appreciate their resources in scholarship. In this faith they have carried on through many 
months of financial jeopardy. Their resources are not inexhaustible. In the alliance of schools and publishers 


for the cause of enlightenment there must be no default of either. BH. AW. 
* Reprinted from the Peabody Journal of Education, Volume 11, No. 1, July, 19388. 
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oo YOU Retire 


on 


$22.34 Per Month? 


Mortimer G. Huber 


Agency Supervisor 
Etna Life Insurance Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 


URING recent weeks when talking with a 
[) number of Wisconsin teachers throughout 

the State, I have frequently asked the ques- 
tion, “Can you retire on $22.34 a month?” 
Invariably, the answer has been, ‘‘No, that is 
too small a sum to provide the necessities for 
even the most modest old age retirement.’” And 
yet I have found that literally scores of Wis- 
consin teachers are inadequately informed or 
practically uninformed concerning the exact na- 
ture of the benefits to be received from their 
participation in the Wisconsin Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund, to which they contribute regu- 
larly from their pay checks and from which 
many expect to be fully taken care of when 
teaching days are over and older age or retire- 
ment time has arrived. 

It will undoubtedly startle many of you to 
know that the average annuity for Wisconsin 
public school teachers who retired during 
1931-32 was only $22.34 per month. That is 
not a very large amount for one to be depend- 
ent upon for old age living expenses. In fact, 
it is decidedly inadequate. 

The original sponsors of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Law never intended to set aside State 
money for pension purposes. The provisions of 
the law as passed do not contemplate estab- 
lishment of such a system. Rather, the purpose 
behind the enactment of the law, and the stat- 
ute itself, provides for a retirement salary upon 
a contractual basis between the State and the 
teacher with the one thought in mind as justi- 
fication for this law that through giving teach- 
ets a feeling of at least partial security for de- 





clining years, better teaching for the boys and 
gitls of the State would result. It is recognized 
that the teacher who has a professional interest 
in his or her work is a better teacher than the 
man or woman who merely regards school work 
as a convenient “stop-gap” between the ter- 
mination of school training and some other 
form of life work, or marriage. 

Because the law does not set up a pension, 
but merely makes provision for continuing a 
relatively small portion of the teacher’s salary 
after teaching days are over, it is imperative 
that teachers individually recognize the true 
character of the law and the exact amount of 
benefits which they are to derive at retirement 
time, and then make personal provision for ad- 
ditional old age income to supplement that 
which will be derived from the State plan. 
Only through recognizing this fact and taking 
positive action to make such personal provision 
for the future will the individual teacher elim- 
inate the hazard and most unpleasant predica- 
ment of finding himself or herself in decidedly 
different circumstances when retirement days 
arrive from those which had been contemplated 
through having had only a hazy or false inter- 
pretation of what could be expected from the 
State Retirement Fund. 

To select the form of individual investment 
plan which will supplement that already being 
practiced through participation in the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Retirement Fund is a most im- 
portant personal problem for every teacher. 
The participation in the State Fund should be 
regarded as the foundation of the individual’s 
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investment plan, the whole of which plan aims 
to provide sufficient income for the maintenance 
of a fair and comfortable living standard when 
teaching days are over and retirement time, the 
true enjoyment time of life, has arrived. 

Teachers, as a group, have certain advan- 
tages over other occupational classes in meeting 
this problem of old age retirement; likewise, 
they have certain disadvantages. As a profes- 
sion, they know approximately how many pro- 
ductive teaching years lie ahead of them and 
about what they can expect in the way of prob- 
able future income. These factors in themselves 
create both a need for an individual investment 

lan and also make possible ‘the creation and 
fulfillment of such a plan providing, however, 
that discretion is exercised in the selection of 
the medium for carrying out such plan. 

Too frequently, in the past, teachers have 
been the victims of “gold brick” stock and bond 
purchases, of being prey for poor loans to in- 
dividuals and relatives, and of being subjected 
to many forms of unreasonable get-rich-quick 
schemes, practically all of which have turned 
out most disastrously to the investor. Because 
of this, many teachers are skeptical about in- 
vestments or savings of almost any type or kind, 
and undoubtedly, this skepticism is well war- 
ranted judging from past experiences, but 
through the establishment of this precaution, it 
should, in the future, be possible for teachers, 
individually and as a class, to study and analyze 
various forms of investments before making 
any decision or taking any definite action. By 
doing this, they will protect themselves very 
largely from the making of unsound and poor 
investment purchases. 

The very fact that a teacher’s income, while 
stable and usually certain, still is relatively low 
as compared with incomes of certain other pro- 
fessional groups demands that in any invest- 
ment the element of “‘safety’” be of paramount 
importance rather than the rate of return. 
Unusually high interest yield and safety of prin- 
cipal simply do not go hand in hand. And be- 
cause a teacher’s income is limited and the pe- 
riod of productive accumulation years is like- 
wise fixed and limited, it should be definitely 
established that any investment, to meet the 
needs of eligibility as applying to teachers, 
must —— be absolutely safe. The possibil- 
ity of losses simply can not be countenanced, 
for the passing years bring one closer to retire- 
ment time and the subsequent discontinuance of 
salary, and leave little or no time to readjust 
one’s financial program after wasted years of 
worthless experiments. 

The method of payment under which an in- 
vestment can be acquired is also of real impor- 


tance to teachers. Teachers’ salaries do no 
allow an over-abundance of “elbow room’’ for 
savings. After the monthly bills are paid, there 
is not too much to set aside, even if one is 
systematic and careful in his or her method of 
living. Therefore, an investment to be truly 
eligible for teachers must offer the advantages 
of small monthly or other periodic payments, 
Only in this way can it be of especial value to 
school people. 

Annuities alone appear to offer the one bes 
solution to the teachers’ investment problem 
because they can combine in a guaranteed con. 
tract the essential factors necessary to make an 
investment truly eligible for people engaged in 
school work. 


Teachers Do Not Understand Annuities 


The popularity of annuities is increasing 
most a and yet, many teachers, I find, do 
not understand how an annuity can work out 
for them. They have a general understanding 
of what an annuity is and usually know that 
the contracts can be purchased by making pay- 
ments over a period of time and then having 
the annuity income start at a specified age or 
date or that other forms of annuity contracts 
can be purchased where payment is made at 
once in one lump sum with the annuity income 
therefrom usually starting one month, three 
months, six months, or a year after the pur- 
chase date, although in certain special contracts 
the income starting date can be deferred toa 
later time, if desired. What they do not fully 
understand, and this I find to be quite com 
monly the case, is how an annuity could work 
out for them individually, about what it would 
cost them to have in addition to their salary 
continuation of perhaps $22.34 per month from 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Retirement Fund 4 
supplementary annuity income at retirement 
time of, say, an additional $25.00, $30.00, 
$40.00, $50.00, $100.00, or more per month. 

Further, they want to know how the pre 
mium deposits or payments could be made; 
they want to know what happens if their death 
occurs before they start drawing the annuity 
payments or before they have received back the 
full amount which they have invested in the 
contract; they want to know how long they 
will receive the annuity payments; how these 
payments will be sent to them; what assurance 
and guarantee they have as to the safety and 
security of the annuity contract and of the con 
pany issuing and guaranteeing that contrac. 
They want to know what procedure is neces 
sary to buy such a contract; they are eager to 
learn what happens if one starts saving undet 
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this plan and later unforeseen circumstances 
make it impossible to meet future deposits. 
These are the outstanding questions which, | 
find, usually are in teachers’ minds. I will 
attempt to answer these questions in such a way 
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of that Company, and while they are figures of 
an individual company, still, for illustration 
purposes, they will serve very well, as they are 
the approximate figures for any of the major 
amnuity-writing companies in the business to- 
day. In these examples we shall deal only with 
the deferred form of annuity under which pre- 
miums are paid over a period of years until re- 
tirement time at any selected age between fifty 
and seventy and at which selected retirement 
time the annuity return will begin. 


Case 1—Age 35 


Our first case is that of a teacher, age thirty- 
three, who had experienced losses through vari- 
ous investments and bond holdings, so that her 
life savings were represented in property hold- 
ings of only $2,500.00 present value. This lady 
received about $125.00 a year income from 
these holdings, and with her teaching salary of 
$1,500.00, she had a total income of $1,625.00 
annually. Her mother was dependent upon her 
for support. 

The problem of how to supplement her sav- 
ings for old age retirement which she was mak- 
ing through depositing 5% of her salary in the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Retirement Fund was an 
acknowledged worry to her. Her deposits to 
this fund were $75.00 a year. We estimated 
that at age 60 the accumulation of these de- 
posits plus those of the State would be suffi- 
cent to give her an annuity income of about 
$30.00 per month for the rest of her life. This 
hdy felt that she should be able to save an 
additional 10% of her salary as a supplemen- 
laty savings plan. Accordingly, she bought an 
fina Retirement Annuity contract on which 
the makes monthly premium payments of 
$13.13 and will do so until age sixty if she car- 
out her present plans of retiring at that 

. 

At age sixty this contract will pay her $39.78 
imonth, every month, for the remainder of her 
life time. 

She has the option of retiring earlier or later 


at her own discretion, and she can decide to do 
so at any time. If her retirement time is earlier, 
then her monthly annuity will be smaller than 
had she started drawing it at age 60; if her 
retirement time is later than age 60, then her 
monthly annuity will be larger. She likes this 
flexible feature of the annuity contract. 

If her death occurs after age 60, but before 
a total of $6,678.00 has been paid to her in 
the monthly instalments of $39.78 each, the 
Company will continue the monthly instalments 
to her beneficiary until the total of $6,678 has 
been paid out. Should she care to, she can elect 
to take the $6,678.00 in cash at age 60 instead 
of having the monthly annuity income of 
$39.78. 

If this lady had desired, she could have paid 
for this contract quarterly, which would have 
required a premium of $39.00 every three 
months; likewise, she could have paid a de- 
posit every six months of $76.50; or an annual 
payment of $150.00. 

Should later circumstances make it impos- 
sible for this teacher to continue making her 
deposits, she can discontinue them, and the 
cash value of her previous deposits will be ac- 
cumulated at 4% compound interest until age 
60, and then she can have a proportionate 
monthly annuity income for the rest of her life 
just as she had visualized when she originally 
started the plan except that instead of this in- 
come being $39.78 per month, it will be only 
a proportionate part thereof, such proportionate 
part being in direct proportion to the ratio be- 
tween the total of the amount of premiums 
actually paid plus the pracmnl oe interest 
thereon and the sum of $6,678.00, which would 
have been available to furnish the annuity had 
all payments been made. 

If this lady should wish, or be forced, to dis- 
continue the plan entirely, she can do so and 
will receive back at the end of the seventh and 
subsequent years an amount which will be in 
excess of her total deposits. During the first 
six policy years, a slight surrender charge would 
be levied against the deposits made. 

If death of the annuitant occurs any time 
after her purchase of the contract, the Company 
guarantees to return to her beneficiary all of 
the deposits made; further, if death occurs 
after the contract has been in effect seven years, 
then, not only all of the deposits made are re- 
turned, but an excess is returned on them as 
well. 

As this lady looks ahead to the close of her 
teaching years, to age 60, when she will retire, 
she sees happiness and contentment, peaceful 
hours and days in which to do the things she 
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has always wanted to do, and couldn’t. She sees 
herself really enjoying the twilight years of her 
life, all made possible because the first of every 
month the postman brings her two checks, one 
from the State of Wisconsin for approximately 
$30.00, the other from a great life insurance 
company for approximately $40.00, a total of 
$70.00; true, not a great sum of money, but 
sufficient to keep her comfortable for all the 
remaining years of her life—and, she knows 
she cannot outlive her income. That, in itself, 
gives her tremendous satisfaction. 


The case of another Wisconsin teacher is 
quite similar except that she had waited longer 
before reaching her decision to play absolutely 
safe with the future. 


This Lady Was 49 


This lady was forty-nine years of age; most 
of her life savings had been swept away in se- 
verely depreciated securities and bank failures. 
She had no one dependent upon her, neither 
had she anyone to whom she felt free or might 
ever feel free to look for assistance. Her prob- 
lem was one of making adequate provision for 
herself in her older age and while she had only 
a few years in which to do this, still she was 
enjoying an income of $3,000.00, sufficient in 
amount to enable her to accomplish her pur- 
pose if she set herself to the task. 

From the Teachers’ Retirement Fund she ex- 
pected to receive an annuity income of roughly 
$55.00 monthly when she retired at age 60, as 
she plans to do. Her problem then was simply 
to save enough during her eleven remaining 
working years, so as to supplement that retire- 
ment annuity sufficiently to afford her a com- 
fortable income at retirement. 


This lady bought the Retirement Annuity 
contract and pays $65.65 per month on this and 
will do so until age 60. At that time she will 
start drawing a monthly annuity income of 
$55.42 which she will get every month as long 
as she lives. This, with her annuity from the 
State fund, will give her a monthly income of 
approximately $110.00 and will take care of 
her very nicely all throughout her remaining 
years. 

The third case is that of an unmarried man, 
age forty-one, earning an annual salary of 
$3,300.00. This man had some life insurance 
and felt that, without close dependents, it was 
not necessary for him to provide further from 
that standpoint. But he was interested in build- 
ing up a retirement fund for himself, and he 
readily saw the possibilities of how that could 
be safely and surely accomplished through a 





contract such as the two ladies above referred 
to had purchased. 


This man wanted to retire at age 55, so he 
had fourteen working years in which to make 
provision. He probably will have a fund built 
up by then which will afford him $40.00 a 
month from the Wisconsin Teachers’ Retire. 
ment Fund. As he desired to have an income 
for retirement of a minimum of $100.00 a 
month, he purchased a Retirement Annuity pol- 
icy under which he deposits $52.50 monthly 
from now until he is age 55, and then the con- 
tract will pay him a lifelong, guaranteed 
monthly annuity of $59.10. This, with his 
other annuity check, will give him his coveted 
$100.00 a month certain, for the rest of his 
lifetime. Then, too, because these annuity con- 
tracts are so flexible, if he changes his plans 
and desires to continue teaching a few years 
longer, he can do so, and can continue his de- 
posits on his annuity contract as well as those 
in the Wisconsin Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
and so will receive a corresponding increase in 
his monthly annuity at retirement. 


Annuities have been much more common 
among the older countries of the world, particu- 
larly European countries, than here in the 
United States. This situation is gradually chang- 
ing as more and more people in this country are 
learning of the true simplicity and safety of the 
annuity contract. People are rapidly coming to 
look upon the annuity as the one best way to 
security in older age. 


Annuity contracts can be bought by anyone 
regardless of age and without medical exam- 
ination. This appeals to people. 


Money placed in an annuity is kept continu- 
ously and safely working. There is no bother 
or worry to the individual with the care and 
management of the investment; instead, he ot 
she simply carries out a plan of systematic sav- 
ing during productive years. Then, at retire- 
ment time, these savings, and more too, all 
come back in the way of a guaranteed income 
that cannot be outlived. 


From these remarks on annuities and the 
case illustrations, I hope that you now have a 
little better understanding of what you can 
expect from an annuity and of how such a sup- 
plementary investment plan could work out for 
you. 


You can acquire such a plan easily during 
your earning years by simply setting aside a 
definite, nominal amount each month. Will 
you? Or can you retire on $22.34 per month? 
That is a question for you alone to decide, but 
remember, Annuity Days are Happy Days. 
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ecretary s Report 





To The 1933 Delegate Assembly » » 


Due to the continued illness of our secretary, B. E. McCormick, the following statement of the year's 
activities has been prepared by Roy T, Ragatz, assistant to Mr. McCormick. 





HE past year has witnessed many import- 

ant changes in the social, economic, and 

educational life of our state and nation. 
Accepted practices have been remolded; staid 
principles of government have been revised; 
and through it all has glared a critical attitude 
toward all existing institutions. 

Education has had its full share of public 
criticism throughout our land, and we all have 
been faced with the realization that much which 
we feel is ‘‘progress’” has been cast aside as use- 
less ‘‘frills.” On all sides our schools and our 
teachers have been beset with sharp-pointed 
criticism, and in many cases the censure has re- 
flected an unsympathetic and selfish attitude of 
men and women who are acknowledged leaders 
in our national life. This fact has impressed all 
educational bodies with the fact that they have 
wholely, or partially, failed to interpret educa- 
tional growth to the tax-paying public. 

The Wisconsin Teachers Association has 
been well aware of the challenge which con- 
fronted it during the past critical year. This 
was not the first time that our association had 
been faced with the problem of interpreting 
educational progress to the citizens of Wiscon- 
sin. From the date of its modest genesis in 
1853 the Wisconsin Teachers Association has 
assumed a position of leadership in all matters 
concerning higher educational standards. The 
active work of the W. T. A. has been reflected 
in such matters as a minimum salary schedule 
for teachers, the sound operation of a Teach- 
ets Retirement Law, and raised standards of 
teaching. 

Wisconsin’s much-heralded leadership in 
matters of social legislation has been matched 
by an equally far-sighted appreciation of high 
educational practices, and the Wisconsin Teach- 
ets Association can justly feel proud of the 
part it has taken in placing Wisconsin among 
the educational leaders of the entire United 
States. 

Past successes notwithstanding, the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association has been faced with 
tremendous problems this past year. These 
problems brought with them added responsi- 
bilities of our association to the entire teaching 


profession, and your officers have been untiring 
in their willingness to meet the situation. 

A nation-wide drive to cut school costs and 
emasculate curriculums was well on its way 
over a year ago. By the time of the last annual 
convention the movement had assumed such 
proportions that it seemed the backbone of uni- 
versal education would be broken. Public ofh- 
cials had been elected on economy programs 
and balancing budgets had become almost a re- 
ligion. What to do? Popular support for cur- 
tailment, it was believed, was due to lack of 
understanding of the costs and operation of our 
publicly-supported educational institutions. The 
Delegate Assembly authorized a program of ac- 
tivity to acquaint the citizens of our state with 
education facts. In view of the widespread dis- 
content upon which opponents of the schools 
had played, the move was imperative. The 
mandate of the delegates was accepted by your 
officers and a brief summary of the phases of 
the research and publicity program follows: 


1. A research director of wide experience in pre- 
senting school facts effectively was employed. 
2. An expert research worker was added for the 
rest of the year. This man examined public rec- 
ords, made studies of statistics, and interpreted 

the same. 

3. Facts concerning our educational institutions are 
scattered. In order to present pertinent facts 
about all these in one unit the Research Com- 
mittee, with the assistance of the office staff and 
the two men previously mentioned, compiled 
“Guiding Wisconsin’s Growing Generations.” 
It may be said at this point that the book and 
its purpose attracted considerable national atten- 
tion. The N. E. A. was delighted with the pub- 
lication, the only one of its kind. Members of 
the legislature used it for handy reference. It is 
planned to revise the several chapters based on 
statistical compilations in the very near future. 

4, Weekly releases dealing with some phase of the 
schools were sent to all dailies and weeklies 
throughout the year, thus bringing needed infor- 
mation to the readers. 

5. Sensing the mutual desire of the State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association for a closer working rela- 
tionship, a P. T. A. field secretary was employed. 
This co-operative arrangement justified itself in 
many ways and is continued this year. 

6. The Association sponsored several radio broad- 
casts which brought well known speakers be- 
fore the microphone in behalf of education. 
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7. A speakers bureau was organized. Upon solici- 
tation of the research committee many school 
men and others gave splendid service in pre- 
senting the facts of education to organizations. 
The Association sponsored speaking appearances 
before 29 Kiwanis clubs, 15 Lions clubs, 17 
Rotary clubs, and ten county and city teacher 


groups. 


In submitting this brief account of our 
stewardship we feel that the results have com- 
pensated cost and effort. Insofar as facilities 
permit, it is our suggestion that the program, 
with modifications, be continued. 

Though emergency problems commanded 
major attention this year, the W. T. A. con- 
tinued its regular activities, and helped develop 
several new services to teachers. 


1. Our Annual Convention 


The 1932 state teachers’ convention was the 
largest meeting in the association’s history. 
President Brewer had secured the speaking 
services of such nationally famed individuals 
as Professor Boyd Bode of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Professor Goodwin Watson, of Columbia; 
Albert Day, prominent New York pastor; 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, President of Mills 
College, California; Glenn Frank, President of 
the University of Wisconsin; and William 
Trufant Foster, Director of Pollak Foundation 
for Economic Research. All of the speeches 
were inspirational in character; especially the 
address of President Frank on “The Sword 
Over Education,” and William Trufant Fos- 
tet’s speech on “Managed Money and Unman- 
aged Men.” 

As in the past, Thursday and Friday after- 
noons were spent in section meetings. Reports 
indicated that many important educational 
developments were disseminated at these group 
conferences. Through specialized group meet- 
ings and the excellent equipment and textbook 
exhibits thousands of Wisconsin teachers were 
able to grow professionally, and broaden their 
outlook in their chosen field of work. 


2. Working Committees 


In many ways the annual state teachers’ con- 
vention is the “big show” of the association’s 
activities, but the work of specialized commit- 
tees plays an equally important role in the 
work of the W. T. A. During the past twelve 
months several committees have terminated 
work begun several years ago, while other com- 
mittees have continued their work on problems 
which command yearly attention. More than 
100 individuals have been actively engaged in 
the work of the following groups: 





a. Teacher Training 

Last year the committee on Teacher Training em. 
bodied its report in a published pamphlet, "A Phi- 
losophy of Education for Wisconsin.” The demand 
for this report has been so great, from all sections of 
the U. S., that it is now in its third printing. Many 
school systems in Wisconsin have made the “Philos. 
ophy” the basis of educational study groups, and it is 
evident that the work of this committee will mate. 
tially affect our entire educational system before 
many years have passed, 

The Committee on Teacher Training has contin- 
ued its work this year, directing its attention to the 
clarification and refining of their previous work. 


b. Reorganization 

The problem of reorganization of the W. T. A. 
was first referred to a specific committee several 
years ago. After making a comprehensive survey of 
varying opinions throughout the state, and securing 
a record of plans followed in other states, the com- 
mittee submitted an initial report in 1931, continued 
its work in 1931 and 1932, and is making its final 
report to the 1933 Delegate Assembly. The commit- 
tee members have been tireless in their efforts to 
formulate a plan which they feel would extend the 
advantages of the W. T. A. to a greater number of 
Wisconsin teachers. The association owes the mem- 
bers of this committee a vote of appreciation for the 
way in which they have attempted to reconcile the 
divergent views of many groups throughout the state, 


c. Guidance 

For the past year the Guidance Committee has been 
engaged in the revision of a complete and detailed 
report which was ready for consideration last year. 
The work of this committee is embodied in a 48 page 
pamphlet ‘‘Counseling in Wisconsin Schools,” re- 
cently published by the W. T. A. All teachers who 
are awake to the possibilities of educational progress 
through individual attention to classroom and student 
problems will profit greatly by the exhaustive study 
of this committee. 

The report is replete with case studies, and has 
the material grouped’ under classified heads of guid- 
ance in kindergarten, elementary school, junior high 
school, senior high school, and vocational school. 


d. Code of Ethics 

The committee named to formulate a Code of 
Ethics was continued last year, and is now in a posi- 
tion to present the product of its work. The content 
of the report is designed to guide teachers in their 
relations with school boards, administrative officers, 
and other teachers. 


e. Retirement Fund Committee 

The past legislative session was responsible for a 
great deal of emergency work by the Retirement Fund 
Committee. Numerous proposals were made, which 
if enacted into law, would have seriously affected the 
stability of the Fund. Every piece of proposed legis- 
lation pertaining to the Teachers Retirement Fund 
was carefully reviewed by the committee, and in 
many cases the committee members appeared before 
legislative bodies to defend the present status of the 
retirement law. The active work of this W. T. A. 
committee was a contributing factor in the success of 
defeating many dangerous measures. 

In addition to their activity along legislative lines, 
the members of this committee prepared a digest of 
“Questions and Answers Concerning the Teachers Re- 
tirement Fund,” which was published in the WIs- 
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CONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Further contacts 
with teacher groups were made through speaking en- 
gagements at teacher institutes. 


f. Credit Union 

The Credit Union committee was named several 
years ago, to organize an agency to meet the borrow- 
ing needs of teachers. Through the work of this com- 
mittee the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union was 
formed. Although lack of resources has hindered the 
extension of this service to Wisconsin teachers, 75 
loans amounting to more than $10,000.00 were ex- 
tended to deserving teachers since January 1, 1933. 
It is hoped that the growth of the Credit Union will 
permit us to extend this service in the future. As now 
operating, the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is 
an “adopted child” of the W. T. A., with one of the 
W. T. A. employees directing a major part of her 
time to Credit Union work. The Credit Union com- 
mittee feels that a more permanent tie-up between the 
W. T. A. and the Credit Union should be made. 
The Delegate Assembly should act upon this matter 
in the near future, as the organization work of the 
Credit Union committee has been completed, with a 
thoroughness which is a tribute to the efficiency of 
the appointed members. 


g. Committee on Locals 

One of the newest and most active committees of 
the W. T. A. is the Committee on Locals, working 
under the direction of Miss Blanche McCarthy of 
Appleton. Created as a co-ordinating agency within 
the association, the committee has done a great deal 
to strengthen the W. T. A., and fully acquaint 
teacher groups with the work of our central office. 

As a direct result of this committee’s work, more 
than a score of new teacher groups have been organ- 
ized, and more important, they have been directed in 
their year’s activity. Regular monthly bulletins have 
been issued, calling attention to the work of various 
Locals, giving suggestions as to programs, and in 
many ways interpreting the work of the W. T. A. to 
teacher groups who naturally may feel rather detached 
from the central office. The work of this committee 
has been so outstanding in character and effectiveness 
that it should become a permanent part of the asso- 
ciation’s activities. Through it teacher Locals in all 
parts of Wisconsin can keep in close touch with the 
activities of other groups, and also become more 
closely knit units of the W. T. A. 


3. Office Activities 


The central office has never been busier than 
last year. The expansion of the association's ac- 
tivities in lines of publicity and research has 
materially increased the work of the entire 
staff. A mew member has been added, devot- 
ing his entire time to research. 

The legislative session was unusually arduous 
and long, and the numerous proposals of ed- 
ucational matters necessitated a complete 
weekly bulletin service, supplying over one 
thousand school people and other interested in- 
dividuals with facts concerning legislative mat- 
ters. In addition, the office prepared and dis- 
patched weekly news releases to over 700 news- 
papers throughout Wisconsin. The work was 
continued throughout the year, as a part of the 





Research and Publicity program of the asso- 
ciation. 

Coupled with routine matters, the office is 
constantly being called upon to supply mem- 
bers with information concerning every phase 
of school life. Reports of committees are 
printed, convention matters are attended to, and 
considerable time is taken to publish the Jour- 
nal each month. 

In the past, Mr. McCormick filled speaking 
engagements at teacher institutes, graduations, 
and P. T. A. meetings. All of this work has 
been carried on and extended this year, through 
the unselfish efforts of our President, members 
of the Executive Committee, and members of 
the Committee on Locals. 


4. The Legislative Year 


Never in the history of our association have 
the schools been faced with harder problems 
than those which confronted them this past 
year. In spite of all reasonable economies many 
localities struck at the very heart of our schools, 
and ruthlessly deprived the boys and girls of 
education in such subjects as music, domestic 
science, and manual arts. 

This super-critical analysis of educational 
institutions was reflected in a number of legis- 
lative proposals which, if enacted into law, 
would have destroyed a great deal of progress 
made during the past decade. 

The writer cannot refrain from commenting 
upon the outstanding service rendered by our 
president, O. H. Plenzke, in the field of legis- 
lative counseling. Due to the illness of Mr. 
McCormick, our president had the entire re- 
sponsibility cast upon his shoulders. He an- 
alyzed every educational bill up for considera- 
tion, wrote the weekly legislative bulletin, di- 
rected the actions of school people appearing 
at legislative hearings, and in numerous other 
ways kept the entire teaching body in close 
touch with the affairs of our law-making 
bodies. 

More than 125 bills affecting education were 
proposed in the last session of the legislature. 
Some proposed doing away with the minimum 
salary law, others if passed would have seri- 
ously affected the actuarial soundness of the 
Teachers Retirement Fund; some measures pro- 
vided for the elimination of kindergartens, 
teacher conventions, and supervising teachers, 
and others proposed severe tax limitations. 

Due to the careful watching and directing of 
our president, coupled with splendid support 
from teacher groups throughout the state, the 
W. T. A. was able to present vital facts of im- 
portance at legislative hearings; thereby help- 
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ing to forestall many measures which were in- 
imical to education. 

More than 27,000 bulletins were issued to 
interested parties, during the legislative session. 


5. The Wisconsin Journal of Education 


The official organ of the W. T. A., the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education, struggled through 
its 76th year of life in 1932-33. In most re- 
spects the Journal has retained its character of 
the past few years, though a decrease in ad- 
vertising receipts has necessitated several econ- 
omies which have not helped to increase its at- 
tractiveness. Through close cooperation with 
our printer we have been able to reduce publi- 
cation costs more than 40% during the past 
three years, but at the same time our advertis- 
ing income has dropped over 50%. For this 
reason we have been unable to expand our de- 
partments, but it is hoped that we can do so 
before many years have passed. 

The Wisconsin Journal of Education is one 
of the most outstanding state educational mag- 
azines published, according to speakers at the 
N. E. A. meetings this past year. In speaking 
before the Educational Press Association of 
America, William McAndrews, president, 
named the Wisconsin Journal of Education as 
one of five state educational magazines with an 
editorial “punch.” This compliment was dupli- 
cated by the circulation manager of Popular 
Mechanics who spoke before the editors of state 
educational journals, at Chicago. In his opin- 
ion the Wisconsin Journal of Education is 
“nearly perfect, from a typographical point of 
view.” We are justly proud of thest favorable 
comments. 


6. Where the Money Goes 


In spite of a slight decrease in enrollment 
last year, and unusually heavy expenditures oc- 
casioned by the crises facing our schools, we 
have been able to operate within our income. 
Our extensive research and publicity program 
discussed above has cost us a great deal; the 
operation of the credit union has necessitated 
further expenditures in office help; and the 
Journal has cost more, due to a drop in adver- 
tising. But every cent spent has been carefully 
invested for the beney of every teacher in 
Wisconsin. 

More than ever before, this is a time when 
teachers should support the W. T. A.; and yet 
only 85% of the teachers are supporting a pro- 
gram which benefits 100% of the teaching 
body. You are doing your part, by being a 
member, but there may be others in your school 
who are willing to accept the benefits, without 
contributing their part. Every teacher should 





join the W. T. A.—$2.00 is so little to pay for 
“professional insurance; and through the 
W. T. A. participating teachers are helping to 
retain educational progress and to provide for 
measures which will elevate the general teach- 
ing conditions in this state. 


7. What Lies Ahead 


Our experiences this past year bear witness 
to the necessity of close cooperation of all 
teachers, through the W. T. A. Were it not for 
the W. T. A., speaking as a composite body of 
18,300 educators, many forward steps in edu- 
cation might have been destroyed. It is evident 
that we have not directed enough attention to 
public relations. Our tax-paying public has not 
been educated as to the progress in education, 
and selfish interests have taken advantage of 
the situation by seeking to destroy many educa- 
tional units, behind the shield of ‘‘economy.” 

We have already begun a public relations 
program, and we shall continue it this year. 
Constant publicity, based on accurate research, 
can help to shape favorable public opinion. 
Our program has never been directed along 
selfish lines—our interest has been in the child. 
Now, with decreased salaries, curtailed equip- 
ment, and increases in teaching loads, our 
members are doing all that can be reasonably 
expected of them. We feel justified in calling a 
halt to blind proposals of economy, and ask 
other agencies to match the sacrifices already 
made by the teachers of Wisconsin. 

It is but natural that teachers, individually, 
are often unaware of the work being done by 
the W. T. A. As a part of a Local each teacher 
can keep in close touch with the entire profes- 
sion, and in that way contribute to our program 
of ‘tax payer education.” 

Though times are hard, we must all retain 
our balanced perspective and not lose sight of 
the service in our jobs. All of us, teachers and 
administrators, must recognize the necessity of 
group solidarity, united thought and action, 
and unselfish cooperation for the benefit of our 
entire profession. We must retain educational 
standards, unite our efforts in common action, 
and continue to give our best to the children of 
the state. If we do this, material and social 
progress will be the ultimate result. 

In closing, our entire office staff wishes to 
express its gratitude for the help given us this 
year. Only through the cooperation of inter- 
ested teachers have we been able to carry on 
during the absence of our secretary. 


Respectfully submitted 


Roy T. Ragatz, 
Assistant to Mr. McCormick. 
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The Detroit Conference of the Emergency Commission 


«fee fifth regional conference of consultants 
of the NEA Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education was held in Detroit 
on October 7th. Representatives from Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
were invited. President Jessie Gray, Commis- 
sion members John Norton, Mrs. Blanche 
Preble, J. B. Edmonson, Sidney Hall, Herbert 
Weet, and David Weglein, and staff members 
S. D. Shankland and William Carr assisted in 
conducting the conference. 

Dr. Norton discussed the progress that the 
Commission has made in recent months and 
outlined its problems. Programs dealing with 
the emergency in the states represented were 
discussed. One of the outstanding projects of 
the Commission was the sponsoring of a Na- 
tional Conference on the Financing of Educa- 
tion which was held the first week in August. 
The result of the work of this conference was 
a printed report containing a brief and authori- 
tative description of the procedures necessary 
for the financing of a modern school system. 
This report should be made the basis for study 
by every school system in the state. Copies of 
it may be secured for 25¢ each from the NEA 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washing- 
ton. Dr. Norton emphasized the following 
parts of the report: 


. The School Finance Charter 

. Principal Recommendations 

. The Scope of the Program 

. State Responsibility and the Financing of Edu- 
cation 

. The State’s Interest in the Local School Unit 

. The Educational Emergency and Taxation 

. The State and Constructive Economies 

. Securing Desirable State School Finance Legis- 
lation 

. The Federal Government and Education 


Dh Wd 


\o CNnAY 


Dr. Sidney Hall, legislative chairman, re- 
ported the progress his committee had been 
able to make in several fields. The cooperation 
of the American Vocational Association has 
been secured on matters concerning Federal re- 
lations to education. The President was giving 
serious consideration to its proposal for a radio 
address and proclamation in support of public 
education. Efforts were being made to secure 
Federal aid for keeping schools open. In ex- 
treme cases the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration has taken some steps to aid the 
schools, but conditions for securing such aid 
are not entirely clear. The Public Works sec- 
tion of the NRA includes school buildings with 


other public construction. It was pointed out 
that loans from this source may in certain cases 
curtail the operation and instruction funds to 
the detriment of the schools. The NEA has 
prepared a code for school systems and sub- 
mitted it to the NRA. The Recovery Admin- 
istration was not able to give official approval 
because the act excludes public employees. The 
code, however, has been widely published, and 


a number of school boards have adopted it. 


Several important announcements were made. 
As a result of the work of the Emergency Com- 
mission, it is now possible to get a one volume 
edition of Recent Social Trends by the Presi- 
dent’s Research Committee for $4.25. This is 
half the regular price minus a 15% discount 
for teachers. The 1934 Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence will include a 
chapter on educational interpretation. It will 
discuss the scope, agencies, and methods of 
keeping citizens informed about their schools. 
Under the auspices of the Commission, Phi 
Delta Kappa is publishing a pamphlet on evalu- 
ating the school system. 

Eleven important suggestions developed 
from the meeting, and they have been sum- 
marized by Dr. Edmonson as follows: 


1. Stress the responsibility of the state for finan- 
cial support of schools. 

2. Appraise the existing school system with a 
laok and unbiased attitude in order to de- 
velop a program which is wholly defensible. 

3. Work for tax reform and governmental reform 
as the essential basis for school finance. 

4, Develop adequate local school administrative 
units to insure economical and efficient 
spending of school money. 

5. Encourage laymen to take a continuous and 
constructive interest in the schools. 

6. Place upon school boards their proper re- 
sponsibility with respect to the defense of 
education. 

7. Develop expert professional service so that 
the public will be satisfied with the service 
of the schools to the children. 

8. Insist that the issue as to whether or not the 
eg school system is to endure is to be 
aced openly and frankly. 

9. Seek to discover the real source of the oppo- 
sition to public education. 

10. Merge petty professional differences in a 
united program for public school defense 
and ally the teaching profession with civic 
groups who believe in free universal 
schooling. 

11. Remember that the chief concern of the teach- 
ing profession must inhere in the welfare 


of children. 
Blanche McCarthy 
N. E. A. Director 
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With The Wisconsin Congress 


On to Antigo! May 1934! 


Antigo’s cordial invitation to the Wisconsin 
Congress was accepted and the 1934 conven- 
tion will be held there the first week in May. 

Mr. E. G. Doudna has been named program 
chairman and will be assisted by Co. Supt. Ray 
Ihlenfeldt, Kenosha, and Miss Mary Brady of 
Milwaukee. Watch this JouRNAL for further 
convention information. 

Plan to attend!! 


Every Home in Membership! 


1. Check last year’s roll—hold the old 
members. 

2. Inform members so they may become 
participating members. 

3. Interest fathers—increase father member- 
ship. 

4, Emphasize closer relation between home 
and school rather than earning money. Develop 
a true understanding of our objectives and the 
magnitude of our work in your community. 

5. Send dues promptly to the State Treasurer. 

6. Use the all-inclusive membership card, 
properly filled out as a receipt for payment of 
dues. 

Every Home in Membership! 
—Mrs. C. W. Drondaat 
Membership Chairman 


e 
Watch Us Grow! 


Associations coming into membership with 
the state and national since September 1st. 


Gilbert Knapp School___---------- Racine 
BENIN SCROO 5 oo ecu Oshkosh 
Cleveland School... ......... Fond du Lac 
Jefferson School __..--.--_-- Fond du Lac 
DIOR OCHOOL. oo 5 use Fond du Lac 
Stearns School (Rural)___Wisconsin Dells 
Waucosta State Graded_____ Campbellsport 
Rocky Run (Rural) ~---_____ Stevens Point 
NOG x oo oa she oad Lodi 
Brayton School... 0.22 cc ccce Madison 


Madison now has an effectively organized 
Parent-Teacher Association in every school in 
the city. 


Mrs. W. A. Hastings, has prepared a sum- 
mary of twenty reasons for state and national 
membership of Parent-Teacher groups. Write 
to the state office for a copy. 
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Capitalize Your Membership! 


Is your association getting all the possible 
good out of its membership in state and na- 
tional? The state office is open and ready to 
serve you. 

Make use of the valuable material in the 
Hand-Book and in Projects and Program Mak- 
ing. Write for suggestions telling as nearly as 
possible what your association has in mind to 
accomplish. 

Study the Handbook instructions for com- 
mittee chairmen. 

See that all the good things your association 
does are reported to the state office. 

Use your state office. Capitalize your mem- 
bership! 


Interested in Organizing? 
Interested in Membership? 


If so, then: 


Get information about state and national organi- 
zation and know what it means to join. Informa- 
tion can be secured from the state office. 

Vote on affiliation if the group is already or- 
ganized; if a new group, organize as a Congress 
Unit. 

Send notice of your official action in deciding to 
join to the state office then you will receive mem- 
bership cards report blanks, to be used in remit- 
ting to state treasurer. 

Send in by-laws to state office for approval so 
that they may be in harmony with state and na- 
tional policy. 

Your president will receive a package of mate- 
rial for use by self and officers and committee 
chairmen. A conference should be held on this so 
that all are informed on the various phases of the 
work, and then material distributed to workers, 
according to their positions. 

Your president will receive two copies of the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for use by 
your organization. Two pages in this are devoted 
exclusively to P. T. A. activities and all material 
is of interest. 

Your association will be on the mailing list for 
all material sent out from the state office. 

You are free to write the state office for indi- 
vidual help. 


e 
P. T. A. Radio Programs 


Radio programs sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parent-Teacher groups are proving 
valuable and interesting. Space does not pet- 
mit listing complete programs— 

WTMJ—Every Wednesday, 4:15-4:45 P. M., Mil- 

waukee City Council of Parents and 
Teachers. 
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Of Parents And Teachers » » 


Madison, Wisconsin 


WTMJ—Every Thursday, 4:15-4:45 P. M., Fourth 
and Fifth Districts. 

WHA—Every alternate Wednesday, November 8, 
22, ete. 


High Lights of Parent-Teacher 
Information 


Gleaned from the 1932-33 Annual Summary 
of Parent-Teacher Information: 

The membership of the Congress consists 
of fathers—15%; mothers—71%; teachers— 
12%; and bachelor uncles, maiden aunts, 
grandmothers, grandfathers, and others inter- 
ested in children—2%; they make up a total 
of 1,243,715 members. They belong to the fol- 
lowing kinds of parent-teacher associations: 


plementary S6000L ..2-2 25-05 eo 55% 
Elementary and High combined ____-_-_ 8% 
High school, junior and senior high_-__ 12% 
BUIAL CERO) Ooi eatetoa a eee 21'% 
PICSGHOOI 35 nbc e ind wees es 21% 
Parochial <choole — 2. 222K. 1% 
Other types (college, church, private 
GGhOONS, “eles 2552s kk 14% 


a total of 19,554 local Congress units. (Per- 
centages based on reports from about 40% of 
the local units.) 

What do they do? Last year 2,455 local par- 
ent-teacher associations in 13 states reported 
that they carried out 13,842 projects on health, 
public welfare, home service, and education. 
They held meetings on'a wide variety of topics 
in the field of child welfare, being particularly 
interested last year in health, and in topics «te- 
lated to the school. Almost every local unit as- 
sisted in some way to alleviate the effects of 
the depression upon school children. 

Approximately 8,950 units in 37 states re- 
ported that they had organized 5,448 study 
groups for parent education parent teacher 
work, or various forms of adult education, with 
a total enrollment of 112,525. 

During 1932-33, parent-teacher credit 
courses were held at 24 colleges and parent- 
teacher conferences took place at 50 educa- 
tional institutions throughout the United States. 


A PUBLICITY CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE, based on the new Publicity Manual 
for Parent-Teacher Workers, will be available 
from the National office, November 1. The 
course consists of ten lessons. Registration fee, 
including copy of the publicity manual. $1. 


Local Presidents 


Correct names and addresses of officers for 
every local parent-teacher association if files 
are to be correct and mailing service efficient. 

Mail us now—the correct names and ad- 
dresses of your group. 


Notify the state office of other parent-teacher 
radio programs. State station, sponsors, and 
time of programs. 


The Waukesha Fall County Conference will 
be held November 18th at Waukesha. 


Mrs. A. F. Thomas of Green Bay was elected 
8th district president at the district conference 
October 21st. The meeting was held in Hotel 
Northland, Green Bay. 


News—From Far and Near 


One hundred forty registered delegates and 
many visitors attended the 10th district con- 
vention at Superior October 28th. 


A one day school of instruction will be held 
at Racine, November 17th. 


Mrs. Roy Murdock, Bristol, is the new 
elected president of the First District. The Fall 
Conference was held at Union Grove, Octo- 
ber 28th and was attended by 130 parent- 
teacher workers. 


Send us NEWS—we would like to have informa- 
tion concerning the activities of your locals. 


“Education in the National Recovery Program’ is 
the general theme of the “Our American Schools’ 
radio hour conducted each Sunday at 6:30 P. M. by 
Florence Hale, Radio Chairman—NEA. These weekly 
programs are broadcast over a nation-wide hook-up 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 


The committee of Civic Education by Radio—pre- 
sent a series of broadcasts every Tuesday evening, 
6:15-6:45 standard time over the nation-wide net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Company. Series 
six—The Crisis in Municipal Finance is now 
scheduled. 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the Wisconsin Congress have registered opposi- 
tion to “block booking’ of films. Mrs. Edna L. Han- 
son, State Chairman of Motion pictures wired Wis- 
consin opposition to that feature of the N. R. A. 
Motion Picture Code. 
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Business Office of Carl Fresh More Photo Co. 


and one other subject.” That other 

subject might be anything from agri- 
culture to infant hygiene, I reflected. My train- 
ing permitted a class in ancient history, biology, 
French, or even mathematics; but when a busi- 
ness training text was handed to me on that 
first day I experienced a sensation much like a 
sudden drop from the top of the observation 
tower at the Century of Progress. I, a student 
of the classics, had so carefully avoided every 
subject even remotely related to business, and 
now I was to teach business science! 


I was as naive as the twenty-eight freshmen 
enrolled in that class, and no doubt profited 
more than any of them in my first attempts to 
comprehend the vast field of business. They 
were twenty-eight unusually interesting stu- 
dents and their enthusiasm was infectious. We 
were insurance agents, store clerks, and shop- 
pers. We planned trips and studied time tables 
for air, rail, and water routes. We installed 
telephones and demonstrated correct methods 
of procedure in placing calls. We sent tele- 
grams to our relatives. Our employment agency 
sent pupils to apply for imaginary positions. 
The business men co-operated by interviewing 
students and giving talks related to the sub- 
jects under consideration. 


Our bank was unique. The day set for its 
opening turned out to be the very day that the 
national bank holiday was declared. So our 
bank was the only one in operation in the 
United States—rather an amusing incident for 
school talk. I found myself highly entertained 
that class hour when I sat in on the meeting 
of the Board of Directors. They were quizzing 
a farmer who wanted a mortgage loan, and a 
tradesman wishing to make a loan. If there 
had been a Board of Directors in every bank as 
conservative and cautious as that board, per- 
haps there would have been no need for a na- 
tional bank holiday! 


MM FIRST contract read “Latin, English, 
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Pesiiee! Projects 
in the 


Small Town High School 


Beryl L. Carlson 


Blanchardville 


The big project of the year will probably 
appeal to teachers of the smaller high schools, 
It was decided to form a corporation and sell 
something that would be profitable. The prob- 
lem was to find something the students would 
be eager to own. Our school has never had an 
annual publication and the students were pat- 
ticularly anxious for something similar—pic. 
tures of themselves and their classmates. I had 
photographed the outstanding activities of the 
year; so we decided to sell picture albums. 
We organized a corporation called the Carl 
Fresh More Photo Distributors (a combination 
of teacher, freshmen, and sophomores), and 
students drew up the articles of incorporation 
according to the state requirements. Other stu- 
dents drew up a form for the shares and mime. 
ogtaphed copies of it. These were sold to 
members of the class and other students for ten 
cents a share. The high school library fund 
wisely bought up all shares remaining after the 
student sale closed. 


_ (Continued on page 127) 








Getting a Laugh Out of The Faculty! 
The Albums Sold Like Hotcakes 
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implification 


of 
Teachers Dish Washing 


Clyde Stewart 
Lancaster 


same position in the minds of teachers as 

the washing of dishes does in the minds of 
the average housewife. Both are examples of 
routine work that must be done, so any thing 
that will hasten the operation and still do the 
same work is welcome. 

The objective type of test has reduced the 
labors of correction a great deal without any 
sacrifice of testing accuracy. It seems there is 
still a chance for a reduction of time spent in 
the correction of objective tests. I have worked 
out a method that can be used for correction of 
“matching”, “best answer”, and “false and 
true’”” questions. No claim is made for origi- 
nality of the method but its application to the 
mimeograph is new to the best of my knowl- 

ge. 

Most educators who have made a study of 
tests believe that the ‘‘best answer’ type of test 
is very reliable if the questions are composed 
with care. The ‘‘false and true’ test is proba- 
bly the least reliable of the three mentioned. 
Some kinds of subject matter however lends 
itself to one type of question more than an- 
other. The chief merit of the “best answer” 
type of question is that it will test ability to 
make accurate judgments when several conflict- 
ing views are presented. It thus harmonizes 
with modern views of education by not throw- 
ing too much emphasis on the factual. More 
information about various types of tests can be 
obtained by consulting any good text book de- 
voted to objective testing. 

The time spent in correcting tests, excluding 
the time spent in preparing keys, is used 
mainly in checking the correspondence between 
a key and the paper and then counting up the 
score. The time spent in recognition of corres- 
pondence is different depending on the com- 
plexity of the symbols to * compared. The eye 
and mind can recognize the similarity of two 


rE correction of tests occupies about the 


Figure 1 
Preparing The Mimeograph Stencil 


numbers quicker than the similarity of two 
words. The simpler the symbol the quicker the 
recognition. After the items have been checked 
the score must be counted, which involves more 
time. The method described below is faster 
since it recognizes only the existence of a sym- 
bol and the score can be counted at the same 
time the symbol is recognized. Thus a double 
saving of time is secured. 


In using a test of this sort the students put 
their answers on a prepared answer sheet. To 
a such a sheet a template should first be 
made to use in cutting the mimeograph stencil. 
This template consists of some round holes cut 
in a piece of cardboard with some sharp instru- 
ment. (see fig. 1). A cork borer about one 
fourth of an inch in diameter was used here. 
Any small tube of iron or steel less than one 
half inch in diameter can be sharpened on the 
end and used to punch the holes. The size of 
the template will of course depend on the dia- 
meter of tube used and the width of the sten- 
cil. About five responses should be provided 
for each question so five holes are cut at inter- 
vals along the template as shown in the figure. 
The holes can best be cut by placing the card- 
board on the end of a block of wood with the 
hollow sharpened tube over the spot where the 
hole is to be cut. A light blow with a hammer 
will cut out nice round holes. (see figure 2). 


The directions for writing the test should be 
placed at the top of the stencil with a type- 
writer. The following directions were used on 
the sheets prepared here. 


Answer Sheet for test in _-__.________ 
INNS a Se ratte Letter grade______ eS 
Directions: In answering “best answer” and ‘“multi- 
ple choice’ questions place a cross in the circle 
numbered the same as the part you consider correct 
as shown by the sample below. 

The earth is (1) flat (2) round (3) square. 
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The earth is round so we place 

a cross in circle (2) as shown 0 (+) O O O 
at the right. 1 2 5" AD 
Only one part of “best answer’ or “multiple choice” 
questions is correct. If you check more than one 
circle for each question a certain number of points 
will be taken from your score. In answering “false 
and true’ questions if you consider the statement 
true place a cross in circle (1), if false a cross in 
circle (2). 

Follow directions very carefully. 


Below the directions along each margin of 
the stencil small scratches one half inch apart 
should be placed to serve as guides in placing 
the template on the mimeograph sheet. The 
template is next’ placed on the stencil so the 
guide lines, drawn through the center of the 
circles, line up with the scratches along the 
margin. It should also be lined up in a verti- 
cal direction as well by having the template 
come even with the border of the stencil or by 
using some other mark so that the holes on the 
answer sheet will be one above the other in a 
straight line. The template is placed in position 
for the first line of holes and the stencil is cut 
by the use of a sharp instrument such as a nail 
file. (see figure 3). It is not advisable to run 
the nail file entirely around the inside of the 
template hole or the inside of the hole may be 
cut loose from the stencil. If a small uncut sec- 
tion is left at the bottom of each circle the sten- 
cil will be firmer and the circle will still be 
plainly indicated as a nearly closed horseshoe. 
After cutting one row of holes across the sten- 
cil the template is moved down one half an 
inch to the next scratch marks and a second 
row of holes it cut across and so on until the 








Figure 2 
Punching Holes in The Template 
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Figure 3 
Completed Template for Tracing 

















bottom of the stencil is reached. On a long 
stencil using a template as shown about twenty. 
two rows of holes can be cut making a total of 
sixty-six questions on one answer sheet. 

The next step is to place the stencil in a 
typewriter and number the circles 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. The sets of circles should also be num. 
bered with question numbers from one to sixty- 
six. Straight broken lines can be drawn separat- 
ing the three columns of circles and individual 
rows of circles if desired. Broken lines should 
be used since they do not weaken the stencil 
as much as solid lines.* 

The stencil is now ready to place on the 
mimeograph. Plenty of ink should be used to 
produce good clear copies. The finished answer 
sheets should show three columns of blank cir- 
cles, five circles to a question, and all circles 
to a question numbered from one to five. A 
large number of answer sheets should be pre- 
pared from the stencil and if possible the sten- 
cil should be removed and kept for future pre- 
paration of more answer sheets. 

A key can be prepared from an answer sheet 
by punching holes through the correct circles of 
each question. A better key can be prepared by 
placing the answer sheet, with the correct re- 
sponses marked, over a blank piece of card- 
board. It should be held firmly to the card- 
board with paper clips along the sides. The 
hollow punch used in cutting the template 
should then be used to punch holes through 
the sheet and cardboard at the correct circles. 
The answer sheet is then removed and we have 
a blank cardboard with as many holes punched 
in it as there are questions on the test. A heavy 
line can be drawn connecting the different 
holes to avoid the possibility of missing any 
of them in counting the score. It also aids the 
eye in following from one hole to another. 
The cardboard key is placed on the paper to 
be scored in perfect register with the circles on 
the answer sheet. The matter of registering the 
key will be easy if a double hole is punched 





* For copy of type stencil write Mr. Stewart at Lancaster. 
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at some circle on the top and bottom of the key 
and the proper number of the circle is placed 
at the hole. To use the key place it on an 
answer sheet to be scored, the correct responses 
will appear through the holes. If the question 
was not checked correctly no cross will appear. 
A red pencil can be used to make a mark on 
each cross as the score is counted. This will 
enable the student to check up on his own pa- 
per after it has been handed back. A teacher 
can check a paper just as fast as he can count 
the crosses since the eye only needs to recognize 
the presence or absence of a cross. The stu- 
dents should be cautioned to check only one 





response for a question. A small penalty for 
failure to observe this ruling will prevent any 
attempts to cheat by checking all the circles to 
a question. 

In using the “best answer’’ type of test con- 
siderable care must be used in making the test. 
Mathematical problems should be worked out 
by combining the numbers in as many ways as 
possible to arrive at the various responses. All 
parts of a good “best answer’ question should 
have some degree of plausibility. The extra 
time needed to compose the tests will be more 
than saved in the correction of the papers if 
the teacher has very many students. 





The Carl Fresh More Photo Distributors: 


(Continued from page 124) 


Every Student a Committeeman 


As our plans proceeded each student found 
a place on some committee. The variety of 
work offered was surprising and student skill 
was duly recognized. One student found a 
company in Unionville, Missouri, that printed 
pictures at one cent a print. Business letters 
were written to this photo house and to paper 
companies. Skilled financiers studied prices, 
kept accounts, sold shares, and figured possible 
profits and dividends. The book was to sell at 
twenty-five cents a copy. This low price was 
possible because the films and pores for the 
body of the books were donated by myself and 
the school. Perhaps a list of the committees not 
yet mentioned will present the project more 
graphically. 


I. Book Committee 

Paper cutting. 

. Counting 16 pages for each book. 

Pasting pictures in book. 

. Choosing caption for each picture. 

. Writing with white ink under each 
icture. (The best writers were chosen 
y the class.) 


onnrDE 


II. Art Department 
a. Making of covers. 
b. Making of stencil B. H. S., which was 
put on each cover in India ink. 


III. Sales Committee 
Because of the shortness of time we could 
make only sixty-five books. Orders were 
taken in advance. We had calls for over 
100. Even the town people were anxious 
to secure the Albums. 
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IV. Advertising Staff 


a. Making and distributing of posters. 
b. Advertising the books in the Assembly by 
means of speeches. 


V. Picture Committee 


Arranged for class pictures and selected the 
16 final pictures which included the 
school, four classes, faculty, library, one 
classroom, football team, girls’ basketball 
team, two class play casts, forensic club, 
homecoming floats, etc. 


VI. Assembling Committee 


Particularly dependable students gave the 
book the final inspection before taking 
them to the village shoemaker who fast- 
ened them together with neat harness 
clasps. 


The last week of school the records were 
closed. Every book had an owner and a hun- 
dred autographs. Our trusty financiers declared 
a dividend of three cents on every ten cent 
share. One proud owner of five shares had 
made her fifty cents earn fifteen in less than a 
month’s time. The library fund increased its 
small sum by enough pennies to buy three fine 
books for the library, and again a Business 
Training Committee studied books and student 
likes and made the choices. The principal’s 
sympathetic attitude toward the project was 
clearly indicated in his wish to make it a perma- 
nent part of the course. Perhaps we will join 
the N.R.A. and do our part to route the depres- 
sion. Certainly our plan did much to inflate 
student interest. 
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Palicws From The State Department >» » 


Transportation 


T THE time this item is written, there are 
on file in this office applications for state 
aid for transportation totaling $361,289.95. 
The foregoing accounts have been approved for 
payment, but owing to legislative limitations, 
there is only the sum of $200,000 available for 
this purpose. Of this latter amount, it is desir- 
able to hold out at least $5000 for correction of 
possible errors and supplementary apportion- 
ments. Therefore, the ratio of distribution ap- 
parently will be about 54% of the ten cents 
per day authorized by law. The apportionment 
will be completed during the month of No- 
vember. 


State Aid for Exceptional Children 


blige Department has recently received an 
opinion from the Attorney General’s office 
upon the question as to whether or not state 
aid shall be paid for the —_ year on ac- 
count of instruction provided for exceptional 
children. After a thorough discussion of the 
various features appertaining to the question, 
the opinion holds that such state aid cannot be 
paid for classes maintained during the previous 
year since the appropriation for such aid has 
been abolished by the 1933 session of the leg- 
islature. Therefore, there is no longer in ex- 
istence any funds from which payments can be 
made by the state as aid for classes conducted 
for the instruction of exceptional children. 
Upon the legislature alone rests the duty to 
determine in what amount and for what pur- 
poses money in the state treasury shall be spent. 
The opinion admits the justice of these claims 
against the state, but nevertheless believes that 
no payments can now be made for the reason 
that there exists no funds from which moneys 
therefor can be drawn. 


Lowney Exhibit No Longer Available 
for School Use 


these Walter M. Lowney Company, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, asks this department 
to pass along the information that the Lowney 
exhibit of cocoa and chocolate for school use 
is no longer available for distribution. The 


company regrets the necessity of withdrawing 
the exhibit, but owing to various changes the 
supply has run out, and the exhibit is no longer 
available. We mention this so that the teachers 
of the state who are interested may discontinue 
requests for this exhibit. 


Office Conference 


HE monthly office conference was held in 

Superintendent Callahan’s office on Mon- 
day, November 6. Members of the department 
had the pleasure of listening to an instructive 
and interesting talk by Supervisor George Land- 
gtaf on Germany's Educational System. This 
talk was based upon Mr. Landgraf’s recent visit 
to Europe, and expresses first-hand observa- 
tions. We commend this talk to teacher groups 
who would be interested in learning about Ger- 
man educational methods. The remainder of 
the session was devoted to a resumé of the high- 
lights at the Milwaukee Convention as re- 
viewed by the various members of the depart- 
ment. Our Mr. C. L. Harper who remained at 
the office during convention week pronounced 
the review as being the next best thing to 
attendance. 

The following were appointed as a commit- 
tee to prepare the program for the next monthly 
conference on Monday, December 4. Irene 
Newman, H. E. Merritt, and H. W. Schmidt. 


Mr. Plenzke Elected W.T. A. Secretary 


H. PLENZKE was elected secretary of 

+ the Wisconsin Teachers Association at 

the meeting in Milwaukee. This means that he 
will sever his connections with the Department 
of Public Instruction on or before the begin- 
ning of the new year. Mr. Plenzke has been 
serving as Ist Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools since September 1926, coming here 
from the city superintendency at Menasha. His 
services in the department have been uniformly 
efficient while his courtesy and affability have 
endeared him to every member of the depart- 
ment. His office associates regret very much his 
withdrawal from the department, nevertheless 
we rejoice in his advancement and in this state- 
wide recognition of his resourcefulness and 
ability in educational leadership. The friendly 
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relations heretofore existing between the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction will undoubtedly be 
further augmented through Mr. Plenzke’s affili- 
ation with the Wisconsin Teachers Association 
in the important position of Secretary. 


(J. F. S.) 


The North Central Association 


HE North Central Association of Colleges 

and Secondary Schools is cooperating with 
the other regional associations of the country in 
a program for the study and re-organization of 
its standards. There has been a rather general 
feeling among high school administrators in 
recent years that the North Central, although it 
may have rendered a valuable service at one 
time, is not now helping the schools as it 
should. Its standards are admittedly mechanical 
and inadequate for the evaluation of secondary 
education. The need for reconstruction is in- 
creased by the rapid and deep-seated changes 
now going on in our social and economic in- 
stitutions. 

In carrying out this project representatives 
from four of the six regional associations cov- 
ering the United States met with the Commis- 
sioner of Education in Washington, D. C. on 
August 18 and 19 and there formulated a plan 
of organization and a schedule of work to be 
submitted to the six associations for their ap- 

roval. The program includes a thorough sci- 
entific study of the characteristics of good and 
poor secondary schools. The new standards 
sought are designed to stimulate growth as well 
as to evaluate the schools. This movement has 
been eagerly awaited by progressvie high school 
administrators of Wisconsin. Supervisor Giles 
of this Department is one of the North Central 
representatives on both the general committee 
in charge of the organization and its executive 
committee to direct the program of research. 


Some Typical School Board 
Convention Questions 


Question: What can be done about pupils who 
attend school and do not pay for their school books 
and are able and more so than those who do? 


Answer: Section 40.17 authorizes the school board 
to purchase such school books as in their judgment 
may be needed by pupils whose parents are not able 
to furnish the same. The word “may” as used in 
this section is believed to be mandatory as it is in 
the public interest that all pupils be provided with 
suitable text books in order to have the preparation 
of lessons go forward smoothly. In cases of doubt as 


to the parents’ financial ability the board may re- 
quire a sworn statement to the effect that they are 
unable financially to provide text books for their chil- 
dren. Such a statement may be taken as prima facie 
evidence of the parents inability and the board 
should provide accordingly. 


Question: At what age does a teacher have to 
accept children in school? 


Answer: The constitutional age limit for chil- 
dren in Wisconsin is from four to twenty years. It is 
not advisable, however, to enroll children at the age 
of four or five years except in communities where 
kindergarten facilities are provided. The first grade is 
designed for children of the average mentality of six 
years and as a rule nothing is gained by enrolling 
children under that age in the first grade. In view of 
the constitutional provision indicated above, however, 
each community must work out its own problem in 
this connection by cooperation on the part of the 
school board, the teacher, and the parents concerned. 


Question: Are school treasurer's bonds to be re- 
newed each year? 


Answer: Yes. 


Question: Would you recommend hiring local 
teachers ? 

Answer: Not to the extent of displacing other 
teachers who are doing satisfactory work. Experience 
in successful teaching, educational qualifications, and 
other items are more important in the selection of a 
teacher than is the matter of locality. Again, local 
teachers are likely to meet with a larger measure of 
success in their early beginnings if they go among 
strangers. When everything is equal as to experience, 
reputation, and success, it is reasonable to expect that 
some preference will be shown for local teachers. 


Question: Is it advisable for rural teachers to 
attend the Wisconsin Teachers’ Convention at Mil- 
waukee? Would you urge their attendance as a school 
board member? 


Answer: Yes, if they live within a reasonable 
distance of Milwaukee and can afford to incur the 
necessary expense. If I were a board member I would 
encourage rural teachers to attend to the extent of 
giving them their time off for this purpose without 
loss of compensation. Rural teachers situated remote 
from Milwaukee who cannot afford the expense in- 
cident to attendance may reasonably substitute attend- 
ance at one of the four sectional teachers’ meetings 
held at convenient points in the state. 


Question: What would be a good way for a 
teacher or a school board member to check up on 
transportation? Would you ask people to report to 
the teacher each day, morning and night? 


Answer: At the beginning of school the clerk 
should hand the teacher a list of pupils who may be 
transported on account of living more than two and 
one half miles from school. At the opening of school 
it is the teacher's duty to make inquiry of the chil- 
dren as to who are being transported. She should then 
keep a transportation record similar to the regular 
school register. This record is for the use of the 
school board when checking up with the itemized 
statement of transportation submitted by the respec- 
tive parents. It is not necessary for people who trans- 
port to report to the teacher every day, morning and 
night. The teacher may take the children’s word as to 
such transportation supplemented by observation on 
the part of the teacher from time to time. 
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That’s That 
(Adapted ) 

Longfellow could take a worthless piece of paper, 
write a poem on it, and make it worth $65,000. 
That’s Genius. 

There are some men who can write a few words 
on a piece of paper and make it worth a million 
dollars. That’s Capital! ; 

The United States can take an ounce and a quarter 
of gold and make it worth twenty dollars. That's 
Money! 

A mechanic can take material worth five dollars 
and make it into watch springs worth one thousand 
dollars. That's Skill! 

There is a man in Paris who can take a fifty-cent 
piece of canvas, paint a picture on it and make it 
worth one thousand dollars. That’s Art! 

A man can take an article costing seventy-five cents 
and sell it for one dollar. That's Business! 

The quoter of this could write a check for ten 
thousand dollars, but it wouldn’t be worth a cent. 
That's Tough! 

I know a man who is so absent-minded that he 
often thinks he forgot his watch; then takes it out to 
see if he has time to go back and get it. That's 
Forgetfulness. 

I know some people who belong to an organiza- 
tion, who want to get new members, but who are 
not positive or willing to work hard or long enough 
to be successful. That’s just plain Foolishness! 


Pop Was Wrong 


Son: Pop, I got in trouble at school today and 
it’s your fault. 

Pop: How’s that, son? 

Son: Remember I asked you how much $1,000,000 
was? 

Pop: Yes, I remember. 

Son: Well, “a helluva lot’ isn’t the right answer. 





All Capitals Needed? 
Teacher—Jimmy, why do you spell bank with a 
large B? 
Jimmy—Cause my pa says that a bank is no good 
unless it has a large capital. 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


Success doesn’t “happen.” It is organized, pre- 
empted, captured, by consecrated common sense. 
—F, E. Willard 





Never attempt to bear more than one kind of 
trouble at once. Some people bear three kinds—all 
they have had, all they have now, and all they ex- 
pect to have. 

—Edward Everett Hale 
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_ Good luck will help a man over a ditch if he 
jumps hard enough. 
—Spurgeon 





A rabbit’s foot is a poor substitute for horse sense. 





Not a Co-ed School 
College Grad—Blosser never completed his educa- 
tion, did he? 
And Another—No, he died a bachelor. 





Send a Dozen More 
Book Salesman—This book will do half your 
work, 
Superintendent—Good; I'll take two, 





Or Visa Versa? 
Teacher—Tom, can you tell me what a hypocrite is? 
Tom—Yes, ma'am. It’s a boy that comes to 
school with a smile on his face. 





It wouldn’t hurt any if the colleges would work 
their way through some of the students. 


Cause for Complaint 
“It isn’t the heat, it’s the stupidity,” complained 
the professor as he tried to keep his class awake on 
a warm fall afternoon. 





Progress 
Freshman: Matriculated. 
Sophomore: Sophisticated. 
Junior: Emaciated. 
Senior: Satiated. 
—S. C. Wampus 





History Teacher: “What was the Sherman 
act?” 
Bright Pupil: “Marching through Georgia.” 
—Selected 





A Bowery Geography Lesson 
“Are you Hungary?” “Yes, Siam.” 
“Den Russia to the table and I'll Fiji.” 
“All right, Sweden my coffee and Denmark my 
bill.” 





American Ingenuity 
Teacher—Who is the world’s smartest man? 
Pupil—Edison—he invented the phonograph and 

radio so people would stay up all night and burn 
his electric light bulbs, 
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Sudcting the 


Teacher's Income 


Angus B. Rothwell 


Wausau, Wisconsin 

















HE principle of systematic planning has 
? long been applied to the work of the 
teacher. Daily, weekly, and even yearly 
plans are carefully worked out and closely ad- 
hered to in order that the hours of instruction 
may be used most wisely and effectively. 
This year most teachers are faced with prob- 
lems of economy which demand the applica- 
tion of this same principle of systematized 
planning to the budgeting of their incomes to a 
greater extent than ever before. Lower salaries 
accompanied by mounting prices call for almost 











miraculous allocation of salaries if the teacher 
is to lead any kind of a professional life. As 
a possible aid to the struggling teacher, this 
article is submitted. 


Freedom From Worry 


Good health and freedom from worry are 
essential to the happiness of any individual re- 
gardless of his occupation. The teacher, how- 
ever, must possess these attributes of happiness 
not only for his own personal welfare, but also 
for that of the pupils he instructs, because 
teaching is, of necessity, a highly psychological 
enterprise. Probably no single factor contrib- 
utes more to a contented state of mind than 
freedom from financial worry. Budgeting the 
teacher's income can perform no miracles, but 
can be of decided value in the ability to help 
throw off the care and anxiety of financial prob- 
lems which tend to harass one’s mind. 

A budget plan should permit a teacher to 
face his obligations squarely; it should suggest 
the wisest policy to meet these obligations; and 
it should reward the teacher with the genuine 
satisfaction that comes from the knowledge 
that one has done his best. 


Several factors call for a budget plan espe- 
cially suited to teachers. Most certainly, one 


3 Very Lean Months in Every 12! 
Teacher Budgets Must Consider "'No-Pay’ Months 








factor is the unusual periods at which teachers 
are paid. Summer months call for at least just 
as great an expenditure of funds as do school 
months. To provide for these payless months 
astute planning is necessary. Further, many 
young teachers must meet obligations which 
were assumed while they received their prepa- 
ration. These, in addition to new obligations 
incurred at the invitation of local merchants 
(sometimes urgingly), make budgeting an ab- 
solute necessity. 

While teachers are called upon for a rela- 
tively small sum for membership in various 
professional organizations and subscriptions to 
publications, the ratio to income is as great as 
that of other professions and therefore necessi- 
tates provision in the teacher’s budget. 

Not only in the matter of expenditure, but 
also in the matter of income should the teach- 
et’s budget plan receive special consideration. 
The detail an of a teacher's income is han- 
dled through the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
and consequently is apt to be overlooked tem- 
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porarily. This part ought to be listed along 
with other savings to give one a fair picture of 
his financial status. Where salaries have been 
reduced to a minimum, this amount of deferred 
payment may constitute the total savings listed. 
It should prove at least somewhat gratifying to 
know how one’s assets stand, small as they may 
be. Most teachers, however, would probably be 
much surprised to note how much the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund actually means to them. 

Since it 2 ay that there has not been pub- 
lished a budget book planned especially for 
teachers, some suggestions for the construction 
by individuals of a systematic plan of expendi- 
ture are presented here. It is hoped that these 
suggestions may be of material assistance to 
those interested in this topic. 


Features of a Budget System 


1. The teachers budget book must be simple 
enough to invite consistency of planning and 
execution and must not impose excessively upon 
the teacher’s time. 

2. A specified time should be set for the 
maintenance of budget records and adhered to 
strictly. 

3. The book should provide for both esti- 
mates of expenditure and actual expenditures. 

4. The following records should be contained 
in the teacher's budget book: 


a. Monthly and yearly records of planned and 
actual expenditures. 

b. Monthly itemized lists for as many subhead- 
ings as seem necessary. 

c. Five year summary of totals under major 
classifications for purposes of comparison. 

d. Lists of assets and liabilities. In cases of in- 
surance cash values of policies should be 
recorded regularly. Dates on which premi- 
ums are due could be placed here. 

e. Yearly statement giving summary of liabili- 
ties and assets. 

f. Blank pages for notes. 


5. Classification of items in a_ teacher's 
budget could be made under major headings in 
the following manner: 
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MAINTENANCE. Clothes, clothes upkeep, 
food, fuel and ice, health, house upkeep, in- 
surance on property, laundry, operating ex- 
penses (light, gas, telephone, postage), taxes, 
transportation, rent, personal (haircuts, tooth 
paste, etc.). 

ADVANCEMENT. Teachers’ association dues, 
lodges, clubs, reading materials, travel, edu- 
cation (summer school, extension or corre- 
spondence courses), gifts and charity, recrea- 
tion, church, and savings for the summer 
months. 

INVESTMENT. Life insurance, retirement fund, 
bonds, stocks, savings. 


INDEBTEDNESS. Items listed separately on li- 
ability record. 

INCOME. Salary, deferred payments in retire- 
ment fund, evening school salary, interest. 


6. The teacher should construct or select 
from other budget forms a standard budget to 
serve as a guide in apportioning income to 
expenditures. 

7. The teachet’s budget record should run 
from September first to September first. 


Honesty is Not Enough 


The reputation of teachers for honesty and 
industry is well established and enjoyed by the 
profession. Perhaps careful budgeting might 
add the reputation for sagacity in the manage- 
ment of personal affairs to those qualities rec- 
ognized as attributes already possessed by 
teachers. 

During times like these every teacher should 
take steps to plan the expenditure of every dol- 
lar received. ‘The future should not be forgot- 
ten in the glare of wma day “good buys’. A 
teacher's working days will not go on forever, 
and a little careful planning in 1933 will bring 
its reward of happiness and security after books 
are put away the last time. 





Coolie Tips Command Attention 
Summer Travel Must Be Planned in Advance 
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* goers teachers in Wisconsin schools have never enjoyed the returns commensurate with their 
work, their training, their experience, and their influence upon the community in which they 
teach. For many years _ to 1917 the rural teachers in our state were victims of a vicious 
auction block method of employment. The passage of a minimum salary law in 1917 helped to 
provide a certain sense of security, but there never has been a time when the majority of the Wis- 
consin farm communities paid their teachers an adequate salary. There have been some notable 
exceptions, and these communities enjoyed teaching services which gave their children the well 
rounded education usually associated with urban schools. Yet, a high degree of teaching efficiency 
can hardly be expected as long as the average yearly salary of rural teachers is below the yearly 
wage returns of unskilled, often illiterate common laborers. 

The research division of the Wisconsin Teachers Association has compiled some rather as- 
tonishing data on the question of salaries among rural teachers in Wisconsin as compared with 
wages in industry. Assembling figures from 41 representative counties from all parts of the 
state, the research division reveals the fact that in 1933—34 the average annual salary among 
Wisconsin rural teachers will be but $680, which is 6.6% less than the minimum salary of $728 
established for every full time worker under the N. R. A. code. However, when one speaks in 
terms of minimum salary an even more grotesque deviation is revealed: The minimum salary 
of $728 guaranteed common, unskilled labor is 28.57% higher than the minimum of $520 per 
year received by more than 12% of Wisconsin’s rural school teachers! 

On the face of it, the comparison of teacher salaries and common laborer wages is a serious 
indictment against our sense of social values. Not for a minute would we suggest that an illit- 
erate, non-English speaking: ditch digger should receive less than $728 per year; nor should his 
friend the unskilled garbage collector receive less. Our point is this: Can society sanction a code 
for unskilled labor, and still countenance the fact that the teachers who influence the lives of 
children are paid a wage below that paid for menial labor? 

It is extremely difficult to believe that Wisconsin, which has always prided itself upon its 
high sense of social consciousness, has decreed that the salaries of its rural teachers, 90% of 
whom have at least five years of training beyond the eighth grade and who have an average 
teaching experience of 3.64 years, shall be less than the yearly salaries of unskilled, untrained 
manual laborers. 

The table given below shows how rural teachers in Wisconsin have fared in the past five 
years, as compared with workers in industry. 





TABLE I 
Yearly Wages Paid Average Workers in Industry and Wisconsin's Rural Teachers 
W orkers in Wisconsin 
Year Industry* Rural T eacherst 

C7. 2 || a ae yea Se at Se ona SS ew oa $1392 $900 
RE IMNO I | alow meckee dina ys muestra ek nt ad tbo a 1290 899 
LoS & ER ea eee soe LS a ee ae a ORE ie ean An ee 1079 848 
ITN pass Ss grec alesse a as ceeds as a Recs cs co cs lg aed Seg iin 1086 757 
[RAE TEL ROE BOOLIAN EE MLAS § 680 

PS SR a ea ee ee a aed $728 $520 


* Data, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

+ Data, State Dept. Pub. Inst. and Questionnaire Study from 41 counties. 
Data, American Federationist, July 1933. 

§ Data not yet available. 
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A further analysis of rural teaching salaries shows that during the past three years an in- 
creasingly large proportion of our rural colleagues have been dropped to the minimum salary 
level permitted by law. Upon examination of Table II several interesting facts are evident: 

(1) Notice that in 1931-32 only 4 or .06% teachers received less than the minimum sal- 
ary of $75 per month; that in 1932-33 the number had only increased to 16 or .26%; but 
that in 1933-34 exactly 1,914 teachers receive less than $75 per month. Of course, this in- 
crease was due to the fact that the minimum salary law was changed, lowering the minimum sal- 
ary from $75 to $65 for a two-year period, but the fact remains that many communities took 
immediate advantage of the new law, and reduced salaries down to the very lowest limit al- 
lowed by law. 

(2) In 1932-33, 38.44% of all rural teachers in the state were receiving between $80-$89 
per month—more than the minimum. In 1933-34 reports from the 41 representative counties 
indicate that only 14.85% will receive salaries in this group, with most of the reductions going 
down to the minimum $65 per month level. 

(3) The median salary has successively been reduced each year since 1931, with the me- 
dian reduction for 1933-34 over 1931-32 of 20%. A twenty per cent cut in the higher brackets 
of professional life would still leave some elbow room for expenditures, but a 20% reduction 
in the rural teaching field is little short of tragedy. 











TABLE II 
1931-32 1932-33* 1933-34+ 

Monthly Salary Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Less than $§-65...-......... 3 .07 
SO ETE 1,396 34.26 
£66—.69......~si2--~ 4 .06 16 26 40 1.00 
5 Se ae ne a ee 475 11.66 
i et | a ae eee 471 7.48 2,061 33.97 1,090 26.75 
ey ee ae 1,852 29.43 2,332 38.44 605 14.85 
I SE as caine vein eka acco etsined 1,925 30.55 962 15.86 197 4.83 
DO ics ascitic cstnle iek 1,203 19.10 415 6.84 109 2.68 
BLS fe) | eae er 463 7.55 153 2.32 92 2.26 
Rover O20 ce 380 6.03 128 pw | 67 1.64 
pM | ee ees 6,300 100.00 6,067 100.00 4,074 100.00 

ln LEN ers Ope rag A $94.24 $84.10 $75.56 


Median Reduction 1933-34 over 1931-32—20%. 

* Data from four counties not available. 

+ Data from 41 counties. 

Table III presents the same data as Table II but in different form. Table III is a cumula- 
tive table of the number and per cent of the rural teachers by salary groups and is interpreted 
in the following manner: Reading from the top of the table for the year 1933-34 we see that 
3 teachers or .07 per cent of the 4,074 teachers for whom we have data, receive less than $65 
per month. These districts, of course, will receive no state aid. Likewise, 1399 or 34.33 per cent 
receive $65 per month or less; 1439 or 35.33 per cent receive $69 a month or less—and so on 
through the rest of the table for that year. The data for the other years are interpreted in ex- 
actly the same manner. 


TABLE Ill 

1931-32 1932-33* 1933-34+ 
Monthly Salary Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Less than $ 65.2... 3 .07 
en 4 06 16 .26 1,399 34.33 
a 1,439 35.33 
eg 1,914 46.99 
fe lhe a 475 7.54 2,077 34.23 3,004 73.74 
SS a ee 2,329 36.97 4,409 72.67 3,609 88.59 
VRS OO wa eiticnwanabs 4,254 67.52 5,371 88.53 3,806 93.42 
[OUSEUO aw cumacacee 5,457 86.62 5,786 95.36 3,915 96.10 
pH | ee 5,920 93.96 5,939 97.89 4,007 98.36 
Met BO sae sees 6,300 100.00 6,067 100.00 4,074 100.00 


* Data from four counties not available. 

+ Data from 41 counties. 

Little more comment is needed—the figures speak far more forceful than words. We hope 
that rural communities in Wisconsin will bend every effort toward a fairer basis of paying their 
teachers. Rural education need not be the step-child of our educational structure if salaries paid 
rural teachers are more in’ keeping with experience, training, and social responsibility. 
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11,000 ATTEND STATE CONVENTION 


All Section Meetings Report Record- 
Breaking Attendance 


HE fact that more than 11,000 Wisconsin 

teachers attended the recent state conven- 
tion of the W. T. A. speaks well for their pro- 
fessional spirit. In many cases teachers of the 
state have not been paid thus far, and attend- 
ance at the convention meant a real sacrifice 
on the part of many groups. 

Officers of the association were all pleasantly 
surprised at the great turn out—the largest in 
the history of the association. The Thursday 
and Friday sessions were held before packed 
houses, with overflow crowds in Plankinton 
Hall, and the Saturday morning session was 
the largest in years. 


Stangel New President 


The Delegate Assembly met on Thursday 
evening this year, at which time the following 
officers for 1933-34 were elected: C. G. Stan- 
gel, Manitowoc, President; O. H. Plenzke, 
Madison, secretary; Everett Hirsch, Rice Lake, 
1st Vice-President; Howard S. Rutherford, Me- 
nomonee Falls, 2nd Vice President; and Julia 
Anderson, Superior, 3rd Vice-President. Newly 
elected members of the Executive Committee 
are: Alice Byrne, La Crosse, who succeeds Char- 
lotte Kohn, Madison; and C. J. Brewer, Eau 
Claire, who succeeds Merle C. Palmer, Wausau. 


The Delegate Assembly voted to indefinitely 
postpone all considerations of reorganizing the 
W. T. A. on a divisional basis, and voted to 
give aid to divisional associations now formed. 


The general session programs were espe- 
cially strong this year, and it would be difficult 
to say which speaker could be regarded as the 
“headliner” of the convention. , 


Section reports indicate that the high pro- 
fessional spirit exhibited by teachers in attend- 
ing the general session meetings was evidenced 
in their attendance at the afternoon sessions. 
Many of the meeting places which have been 
adequate in other years were inadequate this 
year, due to unexpected crowds. 








CARRIE E. MORGAN IS 
HONORED BY ASSOCIATES 


Veteran Appleton Teacher Given Ap- 
propriate Reward for Service to 
Education 


Ms Carrie E. Morgan of Appleton has 
taught for many years . . . years through 
which she saw her pupils complete their studies 
and take their 
places in society. 
Many prominent 
citizens of Apple- 
ton look back with 
pleasure upon the 
few years of edu- 
cational contact 
they had with 
Miss Morgan. 
Through all her 
years of teaching 
Miss Morgan 
maintained 
her contacts with 
educational 
groups, and kept 
in step with the 
entire profession. 

It is fitting that 
a person of Miss 
Morgan's type, 
who has rendered such service to the educa- 
tional interests of Wisconsin should receive 
due recognition for her work, and quite fit- 
tingly, it was her associates who honored her 
with a life membership in the N. E. A., last 
month. The presentation speech was made by 
Miss Blanche McCarthy, who said: 


“You have just listened to the remarkable story of 
the educational history of Appleton. Through forty 
years of it has run the golden thread of a woman's 
life which has given color and distinction to its pat- 
tern. In the early years of the district system when 
rivalry was keen among the four divisions, she acted 
as educational diplomat whose tact and good judg- 
ment harmonized the differences and helped establish 
for Appleton a state wide reputation for excellent 
schools. She had the distinction for a time of being 














Miss Carrie E. Morgan 




















SECTIONAL HEADS ARE CHOSEN AT FALL MEETINGS 





Miss Morgan Honored .. . 
(Continued from page 135) 


one of only three women superintendents in the 
country. The population of the city has more than 
doubled during her years of service, and into its life 
blood have gone the ideals of culture and of citi- 
zenship which she has given to its youth. Her devo- 
tion to the children of the community and the dig- 
nity and charm of her womanhood have endeared 
her to all who know her name. 


“Her professional influence has reached out beyond 
the walls of her office. As a member of the commit- 
tee which drew up the original constitution for the 
Appleton Education Association, and as a representa- 
tive on its council for many years, she has helped 
build up the structure of this organization; as a for- 
mer secretary and former vice-president of the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Teachers Association; as a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Teachers Association and a rep- 
resentative on its Executive Committee in 1906 and 
1907; as an active member of the National Education 
Association and of the Council of Administrative 
Women in Education for many years, her profes- 
sional interest has carried her influence into local, 
state, and national circles. 


“Nor has her activity been confined to the work of 
her profession. As a charter member of the Appleton 
chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and its former regent; as a charter member of the 
Appleton branch of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and its former president; as a member 
of the Clio Club since the early years of its organi- 
zation; and as national grand president of Gamma 
Phi Beta and editor of its national magazine for many 
years, she has shown the wide range of her interests 
as well as the strength of her personality. She has 
occupied a unique position in the educational and 
social life of this community. 

“And so, Miss Morgan, for the years of service you 
have given to the schools of Appleton, for the devo- 
tion you have shown to its children, and for the loy- 
alty you have at all times expressed for its teachers, 
your associates in the educational work of this city 
desire to show in some way our appreciation for all 
that you have done. As a token of our affection and 
our esteem, it is my pleasure to present to you, on 
behalf of the Appleton Education Association, a life 
membership in the National Education Association of 
America. It is our hope that you may enjoy it for 
many years to come.” 


. 





All District Conventions Report Good 
Attendance. Kiekhofer Well 
Received 


‘ gpirogrts from the sectional meetings indi- 
cate that teachers are more professionally 
minded than ever before, if one is to judge by 
the attendance at meetings. All conventions 
were well attended, and reports from those who 
attended the meetings indicate that the selection 
of Professor Wm. Kiekhofer of the University 
of Wisconsin Economics department as guest 
speaker was a appy one. Everyone who heard 
Professor Kiekhofer was impressed with the 
timeliness of his message. 


The following officers have been elected by 
the various groups: 


Ashland: 
President: Agnes Boyington, Ashland 
Vice President: Agnes Hoye, Hurley 
Secretary: Clyde Shields, Ashland 
Treasurer: John Hopper, Ashland 


Eau Claire: 
President: Mabel Otteson, Eau Claire 
1st Vice President: J. C. Rutherford, St. Croix 
Falls 
2nd Vice President: Tillie Slyfest, Whitehill 
Secretary: W. E. Slagg, Eau Claire 
Treasurer: E. E. Waters, Shell Lake 


Central: 


President: R. F. Lewis, Marshfield 
Secretary: I. C. Painter, Wausau 


La Crosse: 
President: Grace Cassels, Sparta 
Vice President: Donald E. Field, La Crosse 
Executive Committee: F. E. Gustin, Bangor 


Lake Superior: 
President: Edith Turnell, Superior 
Vice President: Allan Smith, Hayward 
Secretary: Harold Howard, Superior 
Treasurer: Elizabeth Monger, Superior 





RICE LAKE COUNCIL 
RETAINS ELECTIVE BOARD 


Proposed Action to Change School 
Board Recalled by Community 
Opinion 
BE acer more our press friends have “done 
us dirt’! Last month a press notice stated 
that the Rice Lake council had abolished its 








present Board of Education and had substituted 
an appointive board. Supt. Everett C. Hirsch 
sets us right on this point. Says he: “It is true 
that the council did pass a resolution to abolish 
the present elective mine member school board 
and substitute in its place a five member board 
appointed by the council. This resolution aroused 
so much opposition in the community that peti- 
tions were circulated demanding a referendum 
upon the matter. As a result, the council de- 
cided to retain the status quo at least until the 
general election next spring.” Hurrah, says we. 
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SCHOOLS TAKE TO AIR WITH EDUCATIONAL LECTURES 


Many National and State Educational 
Broadcasts Scheduled for Coming 
Months 


ATIONALLY and in Wisconsin the 
schools have “taken to the air’, with edu- 
cational broadcasts arranged for every week. 
The state stations WHA and WLBL are leaders 
in broadcasting educational programs. Besides 
the regular broadcasts in connection with the 
Wisconsin School of the Air and the newly or- 
ganized Wisconsin College of the Air, the Uni- 
versity station is cooperating with other educa- 
tional organizations for school broadcasts. The 
1933-34 Madison Public School Radio Series, 
sponsored by the Madison Board of Education 
will consist of the following addresses, given 
at 3:15-3:30 on the dates given below: 


Nov. 15. How the Madison Schools Have Met the 
Economy Program—Mt. Butler, President 
of the Board of Education, Madison, 
Wisconsin 


Nov. 29. Commercial Work in the Modern High 
School—Mable George, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, East High School 


Dec. 6. How Visual and Radio Education Function 
in the Modern School—L. P. Schleck, Di- 
rector of Visual and Radio Education 


Dec. 20. Has the Pre-Primary Class a Place in a Pro- 
gressive School System—Marion Powers, 
Staff Member of Child Guidance and 
Special Education 


Jan. 3. Integrating the School. Library with the 
Classroom—Margaret Moss, School Libra- 
rian, Emerson School 


Jan. 17. Why Children Should Have Kindergarten 
Training—Mtrs. Clara Ginty, Principal of 
Franklin School 


Jan. 31. How Can the Parent Cooperate with the 
School?—Mrs. Hugo Stoll, President of 
Madison Parent-Teacher Council 


Feb. 7. Why Study a Foreign Language—Carolyn 
Young, Head of Foreign Language De- 
partment, West High School 


Feb. 21. Parent-Teacher Work from a Classroom 
Teacher's Standpoint—Elsie Kind, In- 
structor of Mathematics, Central Junior 
High School 

Mar. 7. Special Education as Given in the Madison 
Schools—Miss Pauline Camp, Director of 
Child Guidance 

Mar. 21. The Vocational School—tits Place in a De- 
pression—Mr. Alex Graham, Director of 
Vocational School 

Apr. 4. Madison’s Nutrition Schoois—Mary McCar- 
ville, Nutrition Department, Emerson 
School 

Apr. 18. Building on Home Foundations—Mrs. Alice 
Rood, Principal of Randall School 











May 2. The Place of Manual Arts in a Public School 
System—Mr. Thomas Hippaka, Director 
of Manual Arts 


May 16. Home Economics as a Necessary Part of a 
School's Program—Marie Metz, Instructor 
in Home Economics 


May 30. The Value of the Extra-Curricular Work in 
the School—Volney Barnes, Principal of 
West High School 


June 13. Is the Junior High School a Fixed Institu- 
tion of Our Public School System?—Mr. 
E. D. Brown, Principal of East Junior 
High School 


Reports from La Crosse indicate that the 
teachers in western Wisconsin are keenly aware 
of the value derived from radio broadcasts, for 
they are cooperating with station WKBH in a 
weekly broadcast every Monday evening at 
7:00. Mr. R. G. Peterson, principal of West 
Salem school, La Crosse, is chairman of the 
committee in charge of these programs, called 
the Home and School Hour. 

The first program was broadcast on Monday, 
August 28. At that time, Miss Emily Strom- 
stad, County Superintendent of La Crosse 
County, opened the series of programs by an 
address on “At What Age Should I Start My 
Child to School”. Since that time, Dr. S. M. 
Welsh of La Crosse, has discussed ‘Health 
Preparation of Children for School’; Mr. W. J. 
Wittich, Director of the Department of Phys- 
ical Education of the State Teachers College, 
“The NRA and Leisure’ ; Miss Theda Schuelke 
of Tomah, ‘Does Scholarship Pay?”’; Mr. 
W. H. Wheelock, Principal of the County Nor- 
mal at Viroqua, “Character Development” ; 
Miss Helen Felber, State Teachers College, “A 
New View of Childhood Education”; Mrs. 
Wilson Watkins, La Crosse, ““What the Parent 
Has a Right to Expect from the School’; and 
Mr. E. W. Messinger, Principal of the School 
at Mindoro, “Encouragement of Pupil Partici- 
pation in the Administration and the Manage- 
ment of a High School”. One program was 
given over to a spelling contest between eight 
schools from La Crosse County. This contest 
was conducted by Miss Emily Stromstad, County 
Superintendent. 

Musical numbers for the broadcasts have 
been furnished by students from La Crosse, 
West Salem, Tomah, Bangor and Viroqua. 

National educational agencies are again co- 
operating with the N. E. A. in broadcasting the 
program called Our American Schools, each 
Sunday evening at 6:30 Eastern Standard time 
over the National Broadcasting Co. network. 

(Continued page 138, Col. 1) 








Broadcasts .. . 


(Continued from page 137) 
The series started on Oct. 8, and the remaining 
programs through December are as follows: 


November 12. Armistice Day All Over the World 
Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Secretary- 
General, World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, Washington, 
D.C 


November 19. Individual Instruction as a Means of 
Solving Our Educational Problem 
Hon. Francis L. Bailey, State Com- 
missioner of Education, Montpe- 
lier, Vermont 
Greetings from New England Meeting 
of Superintendents 
Dr. Bertram E, Packard, State Com- 
missioner of Education, Augusta, 
Maine 
November 26. Common Sense in Education 
Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, Principal, 
Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 
3. Public Responsibility for Education 
Thomas N. McCarter, President, Pub- 
lic Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, Newark, N. J. and 
Dr. Paul R. Mort, Director, School 
of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. 


December 10. What Are We Doing to Remove 
Illiteracy 
Mrs, Cora Wilson Stewart, Chair- 
man, National Committee on IIlit- 
eracy, Washington, D. C. 
December 17. Christmas Greetings from the 
tional Education Association 
Dr. J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C, 
Speaker to be announced 


December 


Na- 





50,000 STUDENTS IN STATE 
TESTED LATE LAST SPRING 


Work Carried Out Under Direction of 
Frank O. Holt and U. of W. 


LIGHTLY more than 26,000 seniors in the 

438 public and the 46 private and parochial 
secondary schools of Wisconsin submitted them- 
selves to what has been termed “the most im- 
portant and effective testing program being con- 
ducted in America,” Frank O. Holt, registrar 
and director of the bureau of guidance and rec- 
ords at the University of Wisconsin, reported 
recently. 

The seniors of the state’s schools are tested 
each year for college aptitude under a coopera- 
tive testing program between the state Univer- 
sity and 18 colleges of the state and the second- 
ary schools, The total cost of the testing pro- 








gram is borne by the University and the col- 
leges on a cooperative basis. 

More than 25,000 high school sophomores 
were also tested, and reports of the tests were 
returned to the high school principals and 
teachers with suggestions as to the possibilities 
of use of the grades made by the students. 

The committee which has had the testing 
program in charge is composed of Superintend- 
ents Ben Rohan, Appleton; and F. C. Bray, 
Fort Atkinson; Principal J. H. McNeel, Beloit; 
President H. M. Wriston, Lawrence college; 
E. G. Doudna, V. A. C. Henmon and F. O. 
Holt, Madison, and State Superintendent John 
Callahan. 


BLAME ENGLISH PEDS. FOR 
“YOU IS--YOU WAS” CRAZE 


U. of W. Professor Suggests Return to 
Grammar Fundamentals 





F THE English schoolmasters of the 18th cen- 

tury had not been so stubborn and bull- 
headed, the English-speaking peoples of the 
world today would be saying “you is’ and 
“you was” instead of the thoroughly ungram- 
matical “‘you are” and “you were” when speak- 
ing in the singular person, R .C. Pooley, pro- 
fessor in the teaching of English at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin recently declared. 

Prof. Pooley asserted that many 18th cen- 
tury novelists, including Jonathan Swift, wanted 
to use the singular verb when speaking in the 
singular person, but the hardheaded old Eng- 
lish schoolmasters “killed” the idea so thor- 
oughly that today we use the plural form when 
we mean singular. 

Asserting that the primary task of the school 
is to relieve from the child’s speech those in- 
correct forms of language which deter him 
from clear, simple, and concise communication 
with his fellows, Prof. Pooley declared that on 
that basis, “‘we would be cutting out nine-tenths 
of the unessential details in the English gram- 
mar textbooks of the schools’. 

“Our objective is to strive for simple, clear 
communication,” he said, “and in attaining 
that, we should attempt to cut English gram- 
mar down to the barest essentials.” 

The only rule of correctness that holds true 
in modern English is that if a speaker uses a 
grammatical form that pictures his idea with- 
out prejudice to his ciiice or to himself, it 
is correct, he maintained. He pointed out that 
the problem which educators now face as far 

(Continued page 140, Col. 1-2) 
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RUSK COUNTY PAGEANT STAGED--WRITTEN BY CO. SUPT. 


O. Garwood 


Ladysmith, Wisconsin 


At THE Rusk county fair, held the fore part 
of September, the usual free attractions 
usually presented at such gatherings were dis- 
pensed with and a home talent educational 
pageant used instead. 
The new departure 
in the way of enter- 
tainment was heart- 
ily received by all 
fair visitors, both as 
an amusement feat- 
ure and also from 
the standpoint of 
education. 

The script for the 
act was written 

y Mrs. Autie San- 
ford, county superin- 
tendent of Rusk 
county schools, and 
presented under. her 
supervision, assisted 
by many different 
groups throughout 
the county. Combined with the pageant was 
the school play day, on which occasion several 
hundred children from the rural districts at- 
tended the fair in a body, and when massed be- 
fore the grandstand, presented a colorful spec- 
tacle with their banners designating which dis- 
trict they were from. Professor Masely, from 
the U. of W. Physical Education Dept., was 
present and assisted with this part of the 
program. 

The object of the educational pageant was to 
depict various episodes in the process of trans- 
forming this section of the state from a 
wooded wilderness, inhabited only by wild ani- 
mals and Indians, into a rich farming and re- 
sort county. 

The growth of Rusk county and the Chip- 
pewa valley can be traced through three dis- 
tinct periods. First, the period when white men 
had not yet penetrated this far north and the 
Indian was lord of all the country; second, the 
coming of the missionaries, who met the In- 
dians, made peace with them and held the first 
religious services ever conducted in the coun- 
try; and third, the coming of the fur trader, 
who penetrated the wooded fastnesses of the 
county by means of canoes, and traded tobacco 
and other supplies for the valuable furs with 
which the savages were so well stocked. This 
episode was closely interlinked with the arrival 
of the loggers, who swiftly cut off the pine and 


Mrs. Autie Sanford 
Her Pageant Praised 








left thousands of acres of tinder dry slashings 
to aid in destroying countless thousands of feet 
of logs and timber by fire. 

Each of these episodes were strikingly por- 
trayed by a tableaux carefully worked out to 
make them as near fitting the original days as 
was possible. A number of Chippewa Indians 
were brought from the Court d’Orilles reserva- 
tion at Reserve, with Me-She-Men, a dignified 
Indian, eighty years old, who acted as chief. 

Perhaps the climax to the entire pageant was 
songs and musical numbers by different nation- 
alities to bring home the fact that the develop- 
ment of this section has been accomplished by a 
mixture of races. These folk songs were given 
in native tongues and old country costumes 
worn. 

Fittingly the boys and girls from farms and 
villages in the county appeared in their annual 
play day as a striking picture of the county’s 
future, when the growing generation will be in 
charge of affairs and take up the task where 
their elders must some time leave off. It was 
the intention of Mrs. Sanford to so impress the 
boys and girls with the history of this section 
of the country, that they will fully realize the 
trust and heritage that will some day be theirs. 





SCHOOL BUS SAFETY 
MEASURES ARE URGED 
Wm. C. Knoelk 


Safety Chairman of Wisconsin Congress of P. T. A. 


peg from Bus Transportation indicate 
that 700 buses in our State carry 14,000 
children daily at a cost of over a half million 
dollars per year. The dual responsibility of 
home and school for the safety of the little 
ones is entrusted to 700 drivers for certain 
periods of each school day. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, through its Chairman of the Committee on 
Safety, Miss Marian Telford, calls our atten- 
tion to a recent bulletin on School Buses pub- 
lished by the National Safety Council. For 
parents and boards of education whose chil- 
dren are transported by buses, the pamphlet is 
invaluable, and should be secured at once. 

By permission of the author, Mr. Curtis Bil- 
lings, your State Chairman of Safety is enabled 
to bring some of the bulletin material to your 
attention. 

“The responsibility for safe school bus trans- 
portation is vested in the local school board 

















or delegated officer, such as the superintend- 
ent.” Without going into the matter of detailed 
specifications for school buses, we wish to urge 
those features of equipment and operation that 
make for the safety and health of the pupils 
being transported. There must be adequate pro- 
vision for proper shelter of waiting pupils. 
“Not only the safety of the children but other 
influences should be taken into consideration 
in selecting places where children wait for the 
bus.”’ 

The driver has a heavy responsibility for the 
children in his care. He must be made to ob- 
serve the greatest caution in every phase of 
driving. Not only should he be held for the 
mechanical condition of his bus, he must be 
expected to “‘observe carefully all signs, sig- 
nals, rules of the road and courtesies due to 
others.”” No sudden swerve or turn should be 
permitted, Speeding must be prohibited posi- 
tively even at the cost of a few minutes of 
school time in emergencies. The door of the 
bus is to be ‘‘closed at all times when the bus 
is in motion” and the exit of the bus should 
be in full view of the driver. 

In colder weather, adequate provision should 
be made to heat the vehicle to a reasonable 
temperature and at all times the bus must be 
properly ventilated. 

The conduct of the pupils should be regu- 
.lated and instructions to that effect may well 
be drawn up. “Never stand in the roadway 
while waiting for the bus.” Do not “at any 
time extend arms or head out of bus windows.” 

The observance of these details—and others 
which the bulletin narrates—will prevent such 
calamities as the following mentioned in the 
Collection of Safety Material.* 

(* Compiled by Miss Marion Telford) 

“School Bus.’ A distinct label, one on either 
end, identified the vehicle. There was little else 
about its appearance to indicate the purpose for 
which it was used. Its body was large and truck- 
like. Canvas was stretched along the upper sides, 
serving as window covering. There was only one 
small window in the rear. 

“This vehicle moved down the highway of a 
snow-covered western state. It stopped. A door 
swung open. A child alighted. The vehicle moved 
on again. Some distance later it came to a second 
stop—perhaps the driver felt his bus wasn’t ‘pull- 








ing’ right—perhaps an unusual sound had been 
heard above the noisy chatter of its passengers! 
Upon alighting the driver found beneath the rear 
right wheels, the body of the child who had so 
recently stepped down into the highway, gaily 
calling good-night to her schoolmates. Her dress 
had caught in the door, and she had been dragged 
until she was killed. The bus was so constructed 
that neither driver nor students could see what 
was happening.” 


If the picture is drawn with too ghastly or 
harrowing a touch for our comfort, we should 
remember that the expenditure of a slight 
amount for a safety device or the exercise of 
reasonable caution will assure us the safety and 
“comfort” we desire. 





SCHOOLMEN TO MEET 
AT MADISON DEC. 14-15 


Annual Conference Will Consider 
Problems Facing Wisconsin 
Schools 


HE annual conference of administrative of- 

ficers of Wisconsin schools will be held at 
Madison, December 14 and 15. The two-day 
conference will attract hundreds of Wisconsin 
school executives to the capital city, where they 
will discuss such matters as taxation, school aid 
and curriculums. 

Four separate groups are Sa in the 
conference. The City Superintendents associa- 
tion, with L. R. Creutz, Janesville as president 
forms one unit; the other three being the 
County Superintendents association, with G. T. 
Longbotham, Janesville as president; the 
County Rural Normal School Principals asso- 
ciation, with E. J. Young, Algoma as presi- 
dent; and the City Grade Supervisors associa- 
tion, with Ethel Mabie as president. 

As in the past, the conference will consist 
of general morning sessions, held in the As- 
sembly chamber of the capitol, and afternoon 


. sessions devoted to group meetings of the spe- 


cialized associations. The annual Administrators 
Banquet will be held on the evening of De- 
cember 14. 





BLAME ENGLISH PEDS... 


(Continued from page 138) 


as English instruction is concerned arises from 
the fact that “we are now using a socially 
aristocratic program of language corrections in 
a democratic educational system’’. 

Literature instruction in American public 
schools is not accomplishing its aims of getting 
children to read and love good books because, 


“unless children will read the books we bring 
to their attention of their own free will, they 
can’t get anything from literature, and if we 
can’t get the children to read the old English 
classics, then we might as well throw such 
books overboard, and substitute books that they 
will read,” Prof. Pooley declared. 
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GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


H. F. BRANDENBURG 
Antigo 

e 
E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 

e 
ROBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 

* 
R. L. HIRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


NORMAN HANSEN 
Clintonville 


a 
B. F. RIPLINGER 
Colby 

e 


A. C. GIBBS 
Columbus 


e 
A. H. WINNIE 
Eau Claire 

e 


M. L. PAULSON 
Evansville 


e 
S$. O. DONKLE 
Ft. Atkinson 

e 


HOWARD GITCHELL 
Green Bay 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 
e 


H. G. SHURTLEFF 
Janesville 


e 
JAMES T. O’CONNELL 
Kaukauna 

e 


0. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 
e 


M. G. HUBER 
Madison 


F. G. SWOBODA 
Madison 


MILTON R. POLLAND 
Milwaukee 


GEO. W. McCLUNG 
Milwaukee 








A Salary For Life 


This is the true meaning of an Atna Retirement 
Annuity Policy. It keeps you on the payroll after 
you have given up active duty. An Atna Retire- 
ment Annuity Policy is a guarantee for leisure years, 
free from financial worries. You can write your 
own pay check in your retirement years. 


Deferred Annuity 


You begin now making deposits—annually, semi- 
annually, quarterly or monthly—that will guarantee 
you a monthly income for life at the age you decide 
to retire, whether it be at 50 or 70, or at any time 
between these ages. You can be assured of the 
privileges of selecting, later, your own retirement 


age. 


Single Premium Annuity 


A lump sum deposit is made now and your in- 
come begins immediately and continues for life. It 
is also possible under this type to have your income 
deferred until the time you have decided to retire. 


Allow Us To Explain 


Make inquiry by mailing the attached card. Do 
this today. There is no obligation. 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent 
Etna Life Insurance Company 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Cc. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 


EMILY M. ZAPATA 
Madison 





C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 


LEWIS E. WEYMILLER 
Milwaukee 


H. C. KOPPERUD 
Milwaukee 


ERNST A. MIELENZ 
Milwaukee 


H. V. MILESTONE 
Milwaukee 


= 
IRWIN E. DALTON 
Manitowoc 


T. C. McCONNELL 
Marinette 


O. C. HINC 
Marshfield 


RAY E. GILE 
Merrillan 


7 
LAMPERT AND 
RICKARD 
Neenah-Menasha 
8 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


HAROLD FULMER 
Stevens Point 


8 
F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior, 

* 


OTTO C. FREYER 
Waukesha 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING 


Wausau 


G. W. KUEHLTHAU 
West Bend 
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Educational Calendar 
December 6-9—American Vocational Asso- 
ciation meeting, at Detroit. 
December 14—15—Schoolmen’s Conference, at 
Madison. 








We had to rub our eyes several times when we 
read this item, in the Superior Telegram \ast month 
. .. “ELLSBURG, W. Va—(UP)—The drive for 
higher wages has spread to public school teachers 
here with announcemerit that all teachers will re- 
ceive increases ranging from 20 to 40 per cent for 
the 1933-34 term. A minimum salary of $100 a 
month was fixed.” .. . Here’s hoping that Wiscon- 
sin communities soon extend NRA principles to in- 
clude underpaid school teachers! It didn’t take the 
taxpayers long to wield the axe, but we'll wager that 
they've mislaid the handle to the jack. 


For the first time in many years, courses in Ger- 
man will be offered in the language department of 
La Crosse State Teachers college. Milton Muelder, 
graduate student of the University of Michigan, will 
be the instructor. 


The agricultural extension service of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has issued a free circular ‘“Dra- 
matics for Amateur Groups’, designed to help the 
dramatic activities of community clubs, farmers’ 
clubs, farm bureaus, farmers’ unions, breeders’ clubs, 
parent teacher associations, homemakers’ clubs, wo- 
men’s clubs, 4H clubs, church groups, schools, and 
other groups interested in dramatic presentations. 


Miss Ann Orr, a teacher in the Beloit vocational 
school in 1930 and 1931, was recently appointed 
assistant secretary of the public service commission at 


Madison. 


Three new instructors were added to the faculty 
of the Superior state teachers college, when school 
opened this fall. Dr. Robert D, Williams, who comes 
from Ann Arbor, Michigan, where he taught in the 
University high school and the Department of Eng- 
lish of the University of Michigan since 1929, will 
take Mr. F. E. Vitz’ place for the year. Dr. Paul 
Royalty, formerly of the faculty of the extension divi- 
sion of the University of Indiana, will replace Miss 
Inez Richards of the English department, who is 
taking a leave of absence for further study. Miss 
Louise Ada Wilson, who taught at the College dur- 
ing the 1932 summer session, will replace Mrs. Wil- 
liam Dube, third grade critic at McCaskill school, 
resigned. 
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Education in the proper use of leisure and the art 
of community living will be featured in the revolu- 
tionary educational experiment being conducted at 
Wisconsin High school, Madison, beginning this 
school year. Twenty-three students at the school have 
entered the course. Although similar experiments are 
being carried on in 26 other high schools of the 
nation, Wisconsin High is the only school in this 
state participating in the nation-wide educational 
experiment. 


Two hundred teachers of the public schools of 
Eau Claire met, the early part of June, for a banquet 
in honor of Superintendent and Mrs. P. G. W. Kel- 
ler, at the Eau Claire hotel. At the ‘close of the ban- 
quet, during which musical numbers and speeches 
were given, the teachers presented both Superintend- 
ent and Mrs. Keller with gifts. Superintendent Keller 
resigned his position at the close of the last school 
year. 


Nicolet High school band, De Pere, is again na- 
tional champion among high school bands from 
schools the size of Nicolet. The De Pere band re- 
turned from the World’s Fair national tournament, 
proud possessor of the national silver trophy, having 
previously won it in Flint, in Tulsa, and at Evanston. 


Falls reports 100% enroll- 
—H. S. Rutherford, Prin. 


“Menomonee 
ment as usual.” 


More than 21,000 books were read by students in 
the public grade schools of Fond du Lac, during the 
past school year. The main library cooperated in fur- 
nishing new books for the school libraries to assist 
teachers in reading programs for students. At the 
close of the season students reading five or more 
books were given diplomas and for each additional 
five books read a gold star was placed on the di- 
plomas. There were 1470 diplomas issued, bearing 
2653 stars, representing the reading of approximately 
21,133 books. Joyce Redman of Bragg school, sixth 
grade, headed the list of those reading the most 
books. She read 200 books during the school year 
and received a diploma with 39 gold stars. 


Robbers broke into the high school at Westfield 
last month. The $700 losses included band instru- 
ments, sweat shirts and basketballs. 


Miss Lillian Watts, supervisor of music in Ra- 
cine public schools for 36 years, has announced her 
retirement from active teaching. She was the first 
teacher of music in the Racine schools. Last month 
she was the guest of honor at the second Racine 
Civic Music festival. 
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Dane county's first lady of the air is enroute to 
Soviet Russia to blaze a few new feminine trails, 
and perhaps, push over a couple more records. She 
is Miss Esther ‘Bilstad of Cambridge, formerly a 
teacher of Latin at Wauwatosa. After graduation 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1924, Miss Bil- 
stad proceeded to become in rapid order, a high 
school Latin teacher, one of the state’s first licensed 
pilots, first feminine aviation executive, and one of 
the first women in Wisconsin to own her own plane. 
And now she’s on her way to Russia to land a flying 
job, where, according to reports, women are hired to 
do the work of men! More power. to you Miss Bil- 
stad, and Happy Landings!! 


Before a general assembly in the Franklin Junior 
High school (Racine), on June 2, Charles William 
Pfeiffer, 14, was officially presented a Wisconsin 
scholarship at Culver Military Academy, Culver, In- 
diana. The scholarship entitles the boy to three years 
at Culver, famous school of the midwest, with all 
expenses, and is valued at $4500. The scholarship is 
one of 12 provided in the will of the wife of the 
founder of the school, and is the only one available 
to Wisconsin boys. The competition was open to 
honor students in 9A and 10B classes, and several 
hundred entered in this state. 


Ben J. Rohan, superintendent of Appleton schools, 
has been made a member of a national committee on 
interpreting the schools to the public. The committee, 
appointed by the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A., will give a report at the Cleveland 
meeting, next spring. 


Taylor county teachers have organized a local unit 
of the W. T. A. Miss Marie Potter, principal of the 
Polley schools, is the president; Carl Henrichs is 
treasurer, Miss Edna Berner, secretary, and Miss Mar- 
cella Ecklund and Phillip Pejza, are members of the 
executive committee. 


“Cashton is 100% again.” 
—K. A. Curran, Prin. 


The gift to Rhinelander high school from the 
graduating class of 1933, a hand-rail, is being con- 
structed from East River street to the Senior high 
school alongside the concrete steps. This will serve 
as a safeguard, and will assist persons trying to climb 
the steep walk and steps in the winter. 


Wisconsin rural boys, students of agriculture in 
high schools throughout the state, will match their 
talents at the annual state judging contest to be held 
at Madison, October 27-28. The contest, open to all 
students of agriculture in high school, will include 
the judging of livestock, poultry, dairying, apples 
and potatoes, seeds and forage, meats, and agricul- 
tural engineering, as well as contests in singing. A 
new event added for the first time this year and open 
to juniors and seniors who have had two years of 
instruction in agriculture will be an “agricultural 
facts” contest or examination. This contest is held in 
cooperation with the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation and the state Live Stock Breeders association. 


M. W. Cooper, agriculture instructor in the Fen- 
nimore high school, was recently awarded a greatly 
prized medal for ten consecutive years of service as 
an instructor. The medal is awarded by the National 
Association of Vocational Agricultural Instructors. 
During Mr. Cooper’s decade of service, his entire 
work has been in Grant county, at Patch Grove, Mt. 
Hope, and Fennimore, 
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2 ARE YOU A — 
Mary Allen? 


Mary Allen is a teacher, age 
about 30, earning approximately 
$1,000.00 per year. 


Mary Allen, thinking of both the 
present and the future, wants: 


An annuity, to be available be- 
tween the ages of 50 and 60—a 
sufficient amount so that with her 
annual retirement allowance, she 
will have ample income to live 
comfortably and _ independently 
for life. 


Mary Allen also wants $3,000 of 
life insurance to provide for loved 
ones or dependents. 


A pleasant surprise awaits Mary 
Allen when she learns of the small 
portion of her monthly salary re- 
quired to attain her goal. 


All her wants are provided for in 
the Endowment Annuity Policy of 
The Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


—Are you a Mary Allen? 


We will gladly supply 
details without placing 
you under obligation. 
Use the coupon or 
write us. 


/nsurance Company ofAmerica 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Without obligation, send details about your 
Endowment annuity plan. 


Monthly income desired 


To begin at Date of birth 
WJE—11-33 
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Arthur O. Eagan, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Prairie du Chien, and more recently a sub- 
stitute teacher at Central high school, La Crosse, has 
been appointed La Crosse county commissioner of 
outdoor poor relief. 


W. R. Davies, superintendent of Superior schools, 
has been appointed a member of a national commit- 
tee on interpreting the schools to the public. This 
committee will meet and report at the Cleveland con- 
vention of the Department of Superintendence in the 
spring of 1934. 


“We are glad to report the usual 100% en- 
rollment in the W. T. A. again this year.” 
—A. I. Winther, Enrolling Secy., Gillett 


Alvin Buege, Forestville is president of the Door 
County Local of the W. T. A. this year. Miss Ruth 
Kolstad is secretary. 


The third year of school ground beautification work 
in Marinette county was completed this fall, with 
twenty-three schools competing for first honors. First 
place for improvements was awarded to Spring Val- 
ley school in the town of Niagara, with second place 
going to the Walsh school in the town of Porterfield. 


Members of the health committee of the Columbia 
County Teachers’ association are making strenuous 
efforts to have the county hire a supervising nurse to 
check up on the health of the children in both city 
and rural schools of Columbia county. Members of 
the committee urging the health service are: M. H. 
Spicer, Wisconsin Dells, chairman; Harold Zimmer- 
man, Pardeeville; Miss Emma Schultz, Cambria, and 
Miss Monie Archie, county supervising teacher. 


The Beloit Teachers’ Council, an organization with 
representation from each of the public schools of the 
city, met last month, and the following committees 
were appointed by Leonard Calvert, president of the 
Council: 

Legislative—Earl Thrall, Burton Williams, F. A. 
Boltz. Publicity—Miss Hyacinth McGrath, Miss 
Nita Kindschi, Miss Clara Burghardt, Thomas Ghar- 
rity and Burton Williams. Professional activities— 
Miss Ruth Biddle, Miss Lucy Thompson, Herbert 
Heilsberg and Madeline Stunnes. Social—Harry 
Conroy, Miss Margaret McLean, Miss Sarah Mansky, 
Miss Corinne Dolan and Miss Marie Hyland. 

Miss Elizabeth Macklem is vice president of the 
organization and Miss Leila Gray, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Darien high school students will issue a paper, 
“The Darien Echoes”, this year. The paper will be 
issued twice monthly, with Clifford Starin as editor- 
in-chief. David K. Folts will act as faculty advisor. 


The following teachers have been elected officers of 
the Spooner Local of the W. T. A.: Kenneth Kellett, 
president; Cleone O’Brien, vice president; Mary Pad- 
den, secretary; and Loretta Hanley, treasurer. 


Miss Ottilie Oestreich, home economics instructor 
at Janesville high school has been ill this fall, but re- 
ports indicate that she is improving steadily. Miss 
Edith Rathburn is substituting for her. 


Edgerton teachers have elected William C. Goebel, 
president for 1933-34. Other officers are: Dorothy H. 
Olsen, secretary—treasurer, and Ruth V. Hoover, con- 
vention delegate. The teachers voted to affiliate with 
the W. T. A., the N. E. A., and the Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers Association. 


Recently the students of Bragg school, Fond du 
Lac, combined their talents in developing a project 
depicting the Century of Progress, in miniature. The 
entire exhibit, planned by Miss Helen Schoenlaub, 
principal, was assembled in the school gymnasium. 
Hundreds of pupils from other schools in the city 
visited the “exposition”. Exhibits included miniature 
replicas of the Travel and Transport display, an In- 
dian village, Byrd’s ship, the Enchanted Island and 
many other well known exhibits seen at the fair. 


Miss Margaret Chenoweth, formerly in charge of 
practice teaching at the Eau Claire state teachers col- 
lege, is grade supervisor at Janesville this year. Be- 
fore coming to Wisconsin Miss Chenoweth was grade 
supervisor at Trinidad, Colorado. She succeeds Miss 
Margaret Robinson, who resigned her position at 
Janesville because of ill health. 


R. D. Miller, member of the faculty at Platteville 
high school, has been appointed first lieutenant in the 
U. S. Military Reserve, Sixth Corps area, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Mr. Miller is the author of a 
two volume work ‘““Who’s Who in Wisconsin.” 


“At a recent meeting our faculty voted one 
hundred per cent membership in the State 


Teachers Association.” 
—Supt. L. U. St. Peter, New Richmond 


Musical instruments and other articles valued at 
about $800 were stolen from the Westfield high 
school late last month. 


W. W. Hield, former director of vocational edu- 
cational guidance at Green Bay, has been appointed 
to a post in the social science department at East 
High School in that city. 


“Camp Douglas reports 100% membership 
in the W. T. A. for the past five years.” 
—Clifford Field, Prin. 


Records of agricultural awards at the Jefferson 
County Fair last summer reveal that $128.45 and 
scores of ribbon prizes were carried off by Fort Atkin- 
son High school agricultural students. The proficiency 
of the Fort Atkinson students speaks well for the 
teaching of their instructor, N. O. Eckley. 


“Cambria, as usual, has enrolled 100% for 


the coming school year.” 
—J. R. Schesser, Prin. 


The Milwaukee Teachers’ Co-operative council, 
made up of representatives of the teaching and ad- 
ministrative associations of the Milwaukee public 
school system, have elected the following officers for 
the school year of 1933-34: Miss Ada M. Parsons, 
president; W. G. Kastner, vice president; and Miss 
Lydia Williams, secretary. 


“We appreciate the work the association 
has done and have again joined 100%.” 
—Faculty of the Prairie du Chien Public Schools 


Officers of the Green Lake county teachers’ asso- 
ciation for 1933-34 are: Miss Laura Garlow, Kings- 
ton, president; Mrs. Schlif, Kingston, vice president; 
Miss Ava Kohn, Marquette, secretary; and Supt. Louis 
Bosman, Princeton, treasurer. Officers elected for the 
northern section of the county included Miss Clara 
Fredericks, Berlin, president; Harry Slabosheski, 
Princeton, vice president; and Evelyn Betry, Prince- 
ton, secretary and treasurer. 
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Appleton high school students in office practice un- 
der Miss May E. Webster, are-getting a real taste of 
office work, according to Guy Barlow, principal of 
McKinley junior high school. The students have taken 
charge of the principal’s office, working in pairs, two 
or three times a week. The students are required to 
make appointments, answer phone calls, type, file and 
do all of the other duties attending office routine. 


The Beloit high school Treble Clef club has begun 
its year’s activities. Each meeting is devoted to a study 
of some particular type of music. Adult advisors of 
the club are: Mmes. A. F. Reesman, David G. Fifield 
and K. A. Taylor. 


Recognition of his work in directing landscaping 
and planting of more than 15,000 trees in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin arboretum was accorded G. Wil- 
liam Longenecker professor of horticulture last month, 
with the announcement of his appointment as execu- 
tive director of the arboretum. Aldo Leopold, widely 
known Wisconsin conservationist, has been appointed 
professor of wild life management and research di- 
rector of the arboretum, to assist Prof. Longenecker. 


A rural leaders’ conference is to be held on No- 
vember 17 and 18 at South Range, according to an 
announcement of Walter Duffy, county agricultural 
agent. A. F. Wiledon, assistant professor of rural 
sociology at the University of Wisconsin will assist 
with the conference. 


The Oriole, publication of Fond du Lac High 
school, has been revived this year, according to 
James A. Jones, principal. The publication is a four- 
page printed paper, replacing the mimeograph edi- 
tions which have been issued since 1929. The first 
edition this fall was prepared by members of the 
senior class, under the direction of Miss Mabel Rim- 
bey as faculty advisor. 


The largest class in agriculture in the history of 
Clintonville High school is enrolled this year; its 61 
members representing a 20% increase over last year. 
Nearly half of the class are freshmen and all come 
an average of more than six miles to attend school. 


Appleton and Oshkosh science teachers have worked 
out a plan for exchanging ideas, with the Oshkosh 
group investigating social science and the Appleton 
teachers completing an analysis of physical science. 
Oshkosh teachers started their study by hearing ad- 
dresses by Miss C. Barbara Donner and Miss Marie A. 
Hirch, members of the faculty of the Oshkosh State 
Teachers college. 
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The Whispering Pines rural school, town of Grand 
Chute, was recently enlarged to a two room school. 
Because the building program school started so late 
all regular vacations will be dispensed with, and 
school may be held in session beyond the customary 
closing date next spring. 


The following officers of the Superior Teachers 
club, No. 1, were recently elected for the present 
school year: Miss Ella B. Johnson, president; Miss 
Adeline V. Peterson, vice president; and Miss Evelyn L. 
Hill, secretary—treasurer. 


Professor E. B. Gordon of the University of Wis- 
consin school of music, was recently elected treasurer 
of the Wisconsin conference of social work, at a 
meeting in Milwaukee. Mrs. James H. Walton, Madi- 
son, was chosen a member of the governing board 
and Professor John L. Gillin, University of Wiscon- 
sin sociologist, director at large. 


Thirty girls of the junior class at Fond du Lac 
High school have organized a dramatic club to be 
supervised by Miss Gertrude Barber, instructor in 
English. 


The Stewart school, Marinette, has organized a 
Literary society, with Miss Dorothy Hocklund as 
advisor. 


Kaukauna high school girls have organized a bas- 
ketball team for each of the four classes. A regular 
schedule of competition has been drawn up. 
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“Our school is 100% in the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association.” 
—W. A. Craney, Prin. Rome Graded School 


The following officers were elected at the business 
meeting of the Wisconsin Supervising Teachers As- 
sociation, at the annual conference, held at Madison 
Sept. 29-30: H. H. Snyder, Washington Co., presi- 
dent; Ella Hessler, Waukesha Co., vice president; and 
Pearl Rose, Jackson Co., secretary—treasurer. 


“For the eleventh consecutive year, Ke- 
waunee Public School teachers have had a 
100% enrollment in the Wisconsin Teachers’ 


Association.” 
—R. H. Licking, Superintendent 


Fairland school won first prize in the rural school 
contest, held in connection with the Brussels fair last 
month. The exhibits were judged by Supt. K. N. 
Viste. 


Miss Anna Muth, many years a teacher in Mani- 
towoc schools, has been elected president of the Mani- 
towoc County Teachers association for 1933-34. Miss 
Edith Zander was elected vice president. 


Three members of the faculty of the Racine—Ke- 
nosha Normal school have deserted the ranks for the 
state of matrimony. The ‘deserters’ are (or rather 
were) Elsa Nagle, Edna Holt, and Katherine Conley. 
New faculty members are Miss Gladys Wilson, Miss 
Signe Corneliusson, and Mr. Arthur D. Gray. 


“West Allis is again 100% for the State 
Teachers Association.” 
—Sam Essock, Pres. Teachers Ass’n. 


The West Central group of supervising teachers 
met at La Crosse, Oct. 11. Those present were: T. J. 
Halloran, Soldiers Grove; N. H. Rudie, Westby; 
Alice C. Twite, Viroqua; T. H. Hake, Mauston; 
Mabel Berg, La Crosse; Catherine Betthauser, Tomah; 
and Grace Cassels, Sparta. The day’s program con- 
sisted of a visit to two rural schools and an after- 
noon confetence conducted by Miss Kibbe of the 
State Department. 


The Appleton Post-Crescent has been making a 
drive to’ point out the vital need for a new high 
school. The paper has printed a series of articles 
showing how the students are crowded in the present 
high school. 


“The teachers of Freedom High School 
have voted 100% to join the W. T. A.” 
—Ben. C. Schraml, Prin. 


Shorewood High school students had an interesting 
experience last month: they were given complete 
charge of operating radio ‘station WISN, Milwaukee, 
for a day. The students announced programs, con- 
tacted advertisers and did all the other things which 
are done in a radio station. The students of Wau- 
watosa operated the same station a week after the 
Shorewood students had “‘signed off’’. 


“Sheboygan County has been on the honor 
roll during the last eight years and can be 
depended upon to again furnish its quota.” 

—Walter J. Berger, Co. Supt. 


Hugh Raymond, 25, vocational education teacher at 
Waterloo, suffered a bullet wound in his foot last 
month, while hunting. Toe bad- 
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“We have been 100% for six years.” 
—Prin. Abner L. Hansen, Johnson Creek 


A Langer, Marinette High School instructor, 
was recently elected commander of the local American 
Legion post. 


Newell A. Clapp, instructor of history and social 
sciences at the Merrill High school for the past ten 
years resigned October 1, to continue his work in 
the law school at Chicago University. Clifford King, 
associated with the schools of Minnesota will succeed 
Mr. Clapp. 


“We appreciate very much the work done 
by the Wisconsin Teachers Associaton.” 
—F. E. Hoehn, Prin., Arcadia 


Music has a variety of uses, but its latest use in 
the educational field is to help relieve congestion in 
Wisconsin schools. When the bell rings for the pass- 
ing of classes in the Oshkosh Vocational school, a 
record is placed on the radio amplifying system and 
the students march to snappy band music. The Osh- 
kosh plan was borrowed from the Milwaukee schools, 
and reports indicate that quick tempo music helps to 
keep the students moving in the halls. 


Miss Eolah Sanborn is the new principal of Jeffer- 
son East Side school. Miss Sanborn succeeds Miss 
Laura Schenk, whose classes have been transferred to 
the High School building. 


“The customary 100% from Brillion!” 
—C. H. Wileman, Prin. 


Music organizations of New London high school 
have begun their work under Director Oscar J. Hoh. 
Director Hoh has charge of all band and orchestra 
work, as well as work with the Girls Glee club. 


Last September the JOURNAL carried an item con- 
cerning the high grades of students in the eighth 
grade at Adams. Of 34 students 32 graduated last 
June, and of these 32, 7 had averages above 90% 
and no student had a grade below 80%. We com- 
mented upon this record, and asked if any school 
could match or surpass it. In answer Ruth M. Nickel 
and Beatrice E. Sim of West Bend sent us the fol- 
lowing statement: “Our enrollment was thirty-four. 
Of that number, nine had an average of ninety or 
above.” Yes, but how about the other 24 .. . were 
their averages above 80% ? 


“This makes Vernon County Normal 100% 


for the last 10 years.” 
—J. H. Wheelock, Prin. 


Many Wisconsin schoolmen will be grieved to 
learn of the death of Mr. L. W. O'Rourke, Wiscon- 
sin representative for the Benj. H. Sanborn Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago. 


Walter J. Berger, county superintendent of She- 
boygan County, and Mary Sanders, supervising teacher 
are again contacting the teachers of Sheboygan County 
through a school bulletin. The Oct—Nov. issue sent 
us contains a!wealth of helpful material for school 
use. 


“The Wisconsin Memorial Academy at Ce- 
dar Grove reports 100% membership for the 


5th consecutive year.” 
—H. G. Mentink, Prin. 
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A Boys’ Model Airplane club has been organized 
at Kimberly junior high school, Neenah. A. J. Poel- 
linger is faculty advisor and instructor. About 25 boys 
are constructing model airplanes which will be flown 
next spring in competition for trophies. 


Officers of the Oconto Teachers association for 
1933-34 are: Erland Johnson, president; Miss Vera 
Mae Bleck, vice president; Walter Winslow, secre- 
tary; and Miss Myren Plopper, treasurer. 


Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the geography depart- 
ment of Whitewater State Teachers college has re- 
signed to accept a like position in the Illinois State 
Normal, in Normal, Illinois. Dr. Lathrop has been 
at Whitewater for 15 years. 


A marriage of interest to many Dane county teach- 
ers is that of Miss Maybelle Goodyear to Joseph O. 
Otterson, teacher in East Side High school, Madison, 
at Madison, October 12. 


Prof. V. C. Finch, chairman of the department of 
geography at the University of Wisconsin, was one of 
10 alumni of Kalamazoo college who received hon- 
orary degrees October 13, at the 100th anniversary of 
the founding of the college. Professor Finch received 
the degree of Doctor of Science. Among the others 
who received degrees was Prof. O. J. Campbell, for- 
merly of the University of Wisconsin and now pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Michigan. 


A Dodge county music course for teachers has been 
organized, under the direction of A. W. Stellhorn of 
Milwaukee. The course offers a foundation for note 
reading and the teaching of public school music. 


Officers of the Manitowoc City Teachers Associa- 
tion are: Rufin Boyd, president; Ora Fetzer, vice 
president; and Willette Lorfeldt, secretary-treasurer. 


The 1932-33 Talisman, Appleton high school news- 
paper, has been awarded first place in the interna- 
tional awards contest sponsored by Quill and Scroll, 
international high school journalism society, it was 
announced this fall. The contest covered 800 student 
papers in this country and abroad. Miss Borghild 
Anderson is editorial advisor to the Talisman and 
Miss Ruth Saecker is consultant for its business staff. 


The new officers for the Western Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association are: President, Miss Grace Cassels, 
County Supervisor of Monroe County, Sparta; Vice- 
President, Mr. D. E. Field, Principal Logan High 
School, La Crosse; Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Mr. F. E. Gustin, Principal of Bangor School. 
The officers holding over another year are: C. A. 
Whitney, La Crosse, Secretary; George Scott, La 
Crosse, and Mary McAdam of Tomah, Executive 
Committee. The Association went on record as sup- 
porting the special study, including its application, of 
the Philosophy of Education for Wisconsin as adopted 
by the State Teachers Association. 





WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have 2 big advantage because of 
their training and education. Many early examinations ex- 
pected. These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. $189; 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions for teachers, 
and full particulars telling you how to get them 





100%ers from Oct. 7 thru Nov. 8, 1933 


Cities 

Algoma, Antigo, Arcadia, Argonne, Ashland, Bag- 
ley, Beaver Dam, Belmont, Beloit, Benoit, Benton, 
Blue Mounds, Brillion, Burlington, Cambria, Cam- 
bridge, Camp Douglas, Casco, Cashton, Cassville, 
Chippewa Falls, Coloma, Columbus, Cuba City, Cud- 
ahy, Darien, Darlington, Delavan, Elkhorn, Elroy, 
Evansville, Fall River, Fennimore, Fish Creek, Fond 
du Lac, Fox Lake, Freedom (Kaukauna), Genoa 
City, Glenwood City, Grafton, Green Bay, Hartford, 
Hartland, Herbster, Highland, Holcombe, Hudson, 
Iron River, Janesville, Johnson Creek, Kendall, Ke- 
nosha, Kiel, Kimberly, Kohler, Lake Geneva, Lake 
Mills, Lodi, Luck, Manitowoc, Marinette, Marshall, 
Marshfield, Mauston, Medford, Menasha, Menomo- 
nie, Monroe, Mt. Horeb, Mukwonago, Muscoda, 
Neenah, Neillsville, New Auburn, New Glarus, New 
London, Niagara, North Freedom, Norwalk, Ocon- 
omowoc, Oconto Falls, Oostburg, Oregon, Oshkosh, 
Owen, Palmyra, Pardeeville, Park Falls, Plainfield, 
Plymouth, Portage, Port Washington, Poynette, 
Prairie du Chien, Prairie du Sac, Princeton, Prentice, 
Racine, Reeseville, Rhinelander, Richland Center, Rio, 
Sauk City, Sharon, Shawano, Sheboygan, Sheboygan 
Falls, Shorewood (Milw.), Slinger, Soldiers Grove, 
South Wayne, Sparta, Stoughton, Stratford, Sturgeon 
Bay, Sun Prairie, Taylor, Tomah, Two Rivers, Union 
Grove, Waterford, Waukesha, Waupaca, Waupun, 
Wausau, Wauwatosa, West Allis, West Bend, West- 
boro, West Milwaukee, West Salem, Whitefish Bay 


(Milw.), Whitewater, Wilmot, Wisconsin Dells, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wittenberg. 
Counties 

Florence, Kenosha, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Wal- 
worth. 
Others 


Amberg State Graded School, Appleton High 
School, Beaver Dam Voc. School, Central High 
School (La Crosse), Central State Teachers College 
(Stevens Point), Colby High School, College Hill 
School (W. Dane Co.), Columbia Co. Normal, 
Town of Couderay (Sawyer Co.), Crandon High 
School, Crivitz Union Free High School, Cross Plains 
Village and Township, Town of Dane (W. Dane 
Co.), Dane Co. Local of State Education Offices 
(Madison), Dodge Co. Normal School, Dunn Co. 
Agri. School (Menomonie), Eau Claire State Teach- 
ers College, Fitchburg Township (W. Dane Co.), 
Frederic High School and Grades, Gillett Grades 
and High School, Hawthorne Jr. High School (Wau- 
watosa), Hiles High School and Grades, Janesville 
Voc, School, Kaukauna Public Schools, Kenosha Voc. 
School, Lakewood School (W. Dane Co.), Lincoln 
Co. Normal, Manitowoc Voc. School, Marinette Co. 
Normal, Mazomanie State Graded School (W. Dane 
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Co.), Menomonie Falls High School, Middleton 
State Graded School (W. Dane Co.), Town of Mid- 
dleton (W. Dane Co.), Milwaukee Principal’s Assn., 
Mindoro Union Free High School, Minocqua Grade 
and High School, Town of Montrose (W. Dane Co.), 
Mosinee Grade School, Mosinee High School, Osh- 
kosh Voc. School, Outagamie Co. Normal, Patch 
Grove Township High School, Platteville State Teach- 
ers College, Town of Primrose (W. Dane Co.), 
Racine Voc. School, River Falls State Teachers Col- 
lege, Rome Graded School, Town of Roxbury (W. 
Dane Co.), Sauk Co. Normal, School for the Blind 
(Janesville), School for the Deaf (Delavan), Shi- 
octon Union Free High School, Siren Consolidated 
School, Town of Springfield (W. Dane Co.), Spring 
Valley Public Schools, Stout Institute (Menomonie), 
Vernon Co, Normal, Verona State Graded School, 
Verona Township (W. Dane Co.), Wilson School 
(Wauwatosa), Wisconsin Memorial Academy (Ce- 
dar Grove), Spencerian College, Milwaukee. 


Necrology 
* Member of the W. T. A. at time of death 


*Miss Theresa Driscoll, 55, grade supervisor at 
Antigo, Wis., for the past 10 years, and prior to that 
principal and teacher in the Antigo schools for 22 
years, died July 25 at Glendive, Montana, following 
an operation. She had been a successful teacher in 
the same school system for 32 consecutive years. 


*Joseph P. Burke, 47, high school teacher at Mani- 
towoc for the past 10 years, died at his home in 
Manitowoc the latter part of September. 


Miss Helen M. Lyman, former teacher of French 
at Eau Claire State Teachers college, died at the 
home of her brother in Sacramento, California, Oc- 
tober 12. 


G. H. Balg, 81, retired teacher died at his home 
in Mayville the latter part of September. Mr. Balg 
taught German in the Mayville schools for many 
years. 


*Miss Florence J. Kane, 64, a teacher for over 40 
years in the schools of Milwaukee County, died at 
her home in Milwaukee on September 2. 


Miss ‘Katherine Winslow, retired teacher living in 
Omro, died at her home the early part of October. 
Miss Winslow resigned her teaching position be- 
cause of ill health, after having taught in the schools 
of Omro, Morris, Wittenberg and Appleton. 


Mrs. Abbie Fiske Eaton, member of the German 
department of the University of Wisconsin from 1897 
to 1906, died October 9, at Claremont, California. 
Mrs. Eaton was the widow of Prof. James Howard 
Eaton, teacher of chemistry and mineralogy at Be- 
loit college from 1863 until his death in 1877, and 
had lived in Beloit for many years. 
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CRAYOLA 


in the classroom 


\. or teachers of drawing are phuaing inter- 
esting CRAYOLA projects for Christmas. Liter- 
ally, this is CRAYOLA time; because, once the childish 
imagination is stimulated by the most fascinating of 
all subjects, only CRAYOLA can fully meet the 
demand for quick, gratifying results. Here, of course, 
is One more reason why, for 30 years, CRAYOLA 
has been first choice of the nation’s teachers. 





Send coupon for fascinating Christmas project 
on construction and design 


Mail the coupon below for free folder on''The Making and 
Decoration of Objects for the School and Home at Christmas.” 


IRA, BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


f= CRAYOLA 


The largest-selling schoolroom crayon brand 








BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd St., New York |! 
Please send me the project— : 

“The Making and Decoration of Christmas Objects” | 
Teacher’s Name-- 
RN FE OY ee ae Sone eg ae is Le OO ' 
Fe ARIE RE oe aE - 
Cite ek Digi sink asain icnnep ae 1917} 


BAAAAAALAAALS 


Entertainments for the Grades 
When Feng pee Rive a thought (maybe more) to 
“The House t Helps.”” They suggest 








the following collections. 
LITTLE PLAYS ABOUT CHARACTER, 
COURTESY AND CITIZENSHIP 
For grades up to high school. Price 50cts. 
TEN CLEVER PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
For grades over third. Price 50cts. 


HINTS AND HA’NTS FOR HALLOWE’EN 
Lots of fun for the children. Price 40cts. 
THANKSGIVING TIDBITS 
For first six grades. Price 40cts. 
CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR THE GRADES 
Full of good usable material. Price 40cts. 
Send today for a free catalog of Plays, 
Operettas, Songs, Stunts, Etc. 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
Dept. 15 Franklin, Ohio, also Denver, Colo. 








“ PARKE 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


MAGAZINES AND PHOTOS—No better Christmas gifts 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 
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Write for our low prices 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Lawrence E. Kitzman, 25, high school band and 
orchestra director at Portage, died October 17, of 
double pneumonia, following a throat operation. Mr. 
Kitzman taught music in the Sun Prairie schools for 
two years, and was starting his fifth year as band 
leader at Portage high school at the time of his death. 


Dr. David Russell Lee, 64, university professor, 
archeologist and clergyman, who from 1905 to 1907 
was a member of the University of Wisconsin Latin 
faculty died at his home in Evanston, Illinois, Oc- 
tober 11. 


Miss Josephine Murphy, 87, widely known cham- 
pion of Milwaukee public school teachers, died on 
October 10, in Los Angeles, California. Miss Mur- 
phy, who retired in 1921 after 44 years of continuous 
teaching service at the Center Street school, Mil- 
waukee, was at one time president of the Milwaukee 
Teachers association. She was largely responsible for 
the drive which established the present pay schedule 
for Milwaukee teachers. 


Pancratius Tiefenthaler, a teacher in Milwaukee 
graded schools for 48 years, died on October 4, at 
his home in Milwaukee, just two weeks after he had 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday. Mr. Tiefenthaler 
was born in Austria, and came to America in 1867 
after receiving his education in the normal schools of 
Bregenz and Innsbruck. Between 1870 and 1919 Mr. 
Tiefenthaler served the schools of Milwaukee. 


Orville Watson Mosher, 80, president of the New 
Richmond Roller Mills company, and former princi- 
pal of the New Richmond public school, died at his 
home, October 5. Mr. Mosher graduated from Ripon 
college in 1879, after which he served as principal 
of the New Richmond school for four years. He left 
it to enter the grain business. : 


“Thanks for Health” 





Ccehain youth scorns caution 
in the joy of living. Health fre- 
ay is the price of that ges- 


ture. The chief foe of youth is 
tuberculosis. Itcanbe prevented 
andcured, yetitstillisthegreatest 
cause of death among children 
between 5 and 20. Thousands of 
adults, remembering timely aid 
from their local tuberculosis 
association, can look with grati- 
tude at Christmas Seals and say, 
“Thanks for Health.” 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 





Dr. Henry R. Jessel, 66, professor of chemistry at 
Marquette university and prominent consulting chem. 
ist for Milwaukee concerns, died at his home in Mil- 
waukee, October 16. Dr. Jessel had been afflicted 
with heart disease, and had been seriously ill for six 
weeks prior to his death. 


One of the first school principals of Appleton, 
Mrs. Margaret Phinney, died October 18, at the home 
of her sister in Milwaukee. Before teaching in Ap- 
pleton, Mrs. Phinney taught in Omro and Neenah, 
Mrs. Phinney was 95, at the time of her death. 


*Miss Gladyce Hanson, social science teacher at 
the junior high school, Eau Claire, died October 14, 
as the result of an infection in her cheek. A week 
before her death Miss Hanson fell in the gymnasium 
of the junior high school and suffered a slight 
scratch on her cheek. Infection set in and doctors 
were unable to cure her. At time of death Miss Han- 
son was in her fourth year as teacher at the junior 
high school. 


*Miss Kathryn A. Schuler, 25, first grade teacher 
in the Lincoln school, Sheboygan, passed away at a 
Sheboygan hospital, October 17, after a brief illness 
of diabetes. Miss Schuler graduated from Oshkosh 
State Teachers college in 1927, and since that time 
had taught in the Lincoln school of Sheboygan. 


*Gordon F. O'Connor, 43, head of the science de- 
partment at the Fond du Lac Senior High school, 
and veteran of the World war, died by his own hand, 
at Fond du Lac, October 17. Mr. O’Connor had been 
suffering from a serious nervous disorder for many 
years, and friends attributed that to his death. He 
had taught in Fond du Lac for the past 13 years. 


Edward Casey, former teacher in Hammond and 
New Richmond, died in St. Paul, October 9. Mr. 
Casey taught school while preparing himself for pass- 
ing the bar examination. During the years Mr. Casey 
taught at Hammond and New Richmond his debate 
and oratory teams ranked among the highest in the 
state, and at one time won the state championship. 


*Mr. Joseph P. Burke, teacher of History in the 
Manitowoc High school, died on September 27. Be- 
fore coming to teach in Wisconsin Mr. Burke taught 
in the schools of Noglarus, Arizona. His first teach- 
ing position in Wisconsin was at Ashland, after 
which he joined the faculty of Manitowoc High 
school. 


Mrs. Willis A. Upson, teacher in the schools of 
Kenosha county for 19 years, died at her home in 
Bristol, October 11, as a direct result of a paralytic 
stroke. 





Articles Found During Conven- 
tion at Milwaukee 

Navy blue beret—Key ring with 
house key and two car keys—Pair brown 
kid gloves—Pair black and white cloth 
loves—Pair gray silk gloves—Single 
rown cloth glove—Dress belt with 
buckle—Leather cased notebook—Ros- 
ary—Cross for rosary—Dress buckle— 
Coat button—Rainbow scarf. 


Articles Reported Lost During 
Convention 
Brown coin purse containing between 
four and five dollars—$25.00 lost Fri- 
re morning ($20.00 bill and $5.00 
ill). 
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Professional Books 
* 


Foreign Lands and Peoples 
J. Russell Smith, Professor of Economic Geog- 
raphy, Columbia Univ., John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia. Price $1.44 
f OREIGN Lands and Peoples is intended for use in 
the sixth grade, as one of the series written by 
J. Russell Smith. Though one of a series of texts this 
ook is ideally adapted for use independently of the 
other books in the series. 

The book covers the countries of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. The approach is worthy of comment. 
Instead of beginning in the traditional fashion with 
the British Isles this book makes a logical beginning 
in the vast Eurasian grasslands. In this way the pu- 
pil is given some idea of the relationship between 
geography and civilization. By means of wise choice 
of material and skilful presentation, the text, study 
material, activities, pictures and maps provide a con- 
tinuous study of geographic relationships. 

The unit plan is followed, with motivating ques- 
tions preceding many units, and every unit is fol- 
lowed by an abundance of questions and suggested 
activities, 1 

Foreign Lands and Peoples is written in an easy 
and colorful style which will help to make geography 
attractive, even to the most disinterested child. 


Literature and Life (Book One, Revised 
Edition) 
Edwin Greenlaw, William H. Elson, Christine 
Keck, and Dudley Miles, Scott, Foresman and 
Co. Price $1.80 
GEVERAL years ago a series of books, embodying 
a new plan of presenting literary readings for the 
high school, appeared under the title of Literature 
and Life. In each of these books all of the material 
for a full year’s work was bound into one large vol- 
ume; a new, far-reaching understanding of the pur- 
pose of high school reading controlled the selection 
and arrangement of the material. 

The above title is the revision of Book One of the 
series published previously. The book is divided into 
large but related sections—The World of Adventure; 
Legend and History; Man and His Fellows; and The 
World in Which We Live. These large divisions are 
divided into units. 

The material selected includes many well-known 
works, and a number of “modern” selections less 
familiar to the average pupil. The book is well illus- 
trated, though restricted to rather drab black and 
whites. 


The Significance of Vocational Choices of 
Schoolchildren and College Students 
Clara Menger, Ph. D. 177 pp. Privately printed 
(obtainable from author, 5176 Raymond Ave., 
St. Louis, Missouri). $1.00 

\/E HAVE long been of the belief that the child's 
expressed choice of a life vocation should be 

accepted as fairly permanent, and that his vocational 

education should be centered around it. However, Dr. 

Menger has pointed out that the expressed choice 

may better be used to “color a broader study of 

occupations with a view to a delayed and more 
mature choice. 


In the first place, she shows that change is a 
much greater factor than is usually believed; that, 
for example, a boy who would in the fourth grade 
choose to be a soldier, may be as wholeheartedly 
determined, in the fifth grade, to be an aviator, and 
not at all unusual would he be if, by the eighth year, 
he has not reversed his choice, or made plans for a 
career as civil engineer. All this is in face of the fact 
that these three professions may be already over 
popular, and for none of which he may have any 
special aptitude. 


Then, there exists discrimination occupations such 
as that of scrubwoman (which rates lowest in the 
Menger Scale of Occupations for Girls), although 
scrubwomen are a necessary part of our social ma- 
chinery. Many individuals would perform this work 
both efficiently and contentedly if the social stigma 
were not attached. 


Faulty and fluctuating vocational choices do not 
result from lack of interest with the child; comments 
from those children studied show quite the contrary. 
So Dr. Menger places the error and the burden of 
its correction upon vocational guidance. She would 
change the emphasis in vocational guidance from 
choice stating to choice refining, providing for 
broader acquaintance with the many occupations, in- 
stead of narrow studies of the few named pupil 
choices. She would raise the social status of certain 
occupations. It is more likely that the individual 
would be happier in his chosen vocation if he were 
aware of the whole array of occupations. Finally, 
and most difficult, is her suggestion that vocational 
guidance “take account of conditions existing in the 
occupational work; that is, the number of choices 
should approach the number of persons actually 
needed in the occupation.” 


It would seem highly obvious that Dr. Menger’s 
conclusions should form, a sound basis for future 
plans for vocational guidance. 

—Frances Robert Perry, Hixton 
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By Lewis Mills, Arthur O. Baker and 
William T. O’Connor 


DYNAMIC BIOLOGY, a new textbook, is an unusual depar- 


ture from the conventional in Biology textbooks. It is replete 
with dynamic, fascinating material . . . the kind that arouses 
and holds student interest. 

Unit organization displaces the old-time chapter arrangement. 
Definite objectives are listed so that the student knows why 
and what he is studying. Stories and thought problems stimu- 
late thinking and aid retention. Word pronunciations and 
definitions serve to build a permanent, useful vocabulary. 
Summaries stress important facts. 


244 Page ACTIVITIES Manual 
Compiled to be used in connection with the textbook, this 
ACTIVITIES Manual also is organized in Units, with each 
problem in the textbook taken up and treated by demonstration 
and group activities, laboratory work and problem exercises— 
with unit summarization, and self checking tests. It is flexible 
as to students’ needs and teaching programs—a time saver for 
the teacher, and adaptable to both large and small school 
systems. 


Send the coupon for complete facts 


: ! 
H RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 1 
! Dept. PB-11, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. : 
' 111 Eighth Avenue, New York ! 
: 559 Mission Street, San Francisco H 
| Please send me, without any obligation whatsoever, the | 
| complete facts about your “DYNAMIC BIOLOGY” and | 
! 224 Page “ACTIVITIES Manual.” : 
PMID aid d/d's asic odd atetae 8 nb SRA elae ret yeeaih eo: Stes ! 
| Address .. 
1 School ... 
| Position .. 





Post-Convention Check! 


Did you get a chance 
to examine 


OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES 


Book One Our Neighbors Near and Far 

Book Two Our Home State and Continent 

Book Three Our Continental Neighbors 

Book Four How the World Lives and Works... 1.52 


and how do you like the modern plan of 
making WISCONSIN the basis of all geog- 
raphy study? Dr. Russell Whitaker of the 
University of Wisconsin has done a fine job 
of the Wisconsin Edition of Book Two. 


THE WESTWARD MARCH 


OF MAN 
Our Beginnings in the Past (Grade 4) 76c 
Our Past in Western Europe (Grade 5) 92c 
When We Were Colonies (Grade 6) (In Press) 
Since We Became a Nation (Grades 7-8) (In Press) 
This new series you notice has the new 


organization that shows the progress of 
society from earliest times to date. 


American Book Company 
330 E. Cermak Road Chicago, Illinois 
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Our World and Ourselves (Books 1, 2, 3, 
and 4) 
Brigham, McFarlane and Whitaker, American 
Book Co., Chicago. Prices: Book 1, $0.96, Book 
2, $1.32, Book 3, $1.52, Book 4, $1.52 


ISCONSIN teachers will be interested in this 

new series of texts for two reasons: there is a 
special Wisconsin Edition of Book 2 Our Home State 
and Continent, and a Wisconsin man Dr. Russell 
Whitaker, Assistant Professor of Geography, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has shared in the authorship of 
the Wisconsin edition mentioned above. 


In many ways all four books of the series are out- 
standing in content and grouping of information. 
Book 1 Our Neighbors Near and Far is designed to 
give the student a comprehensive picture of life all 
over the world. Books 2 and 3 are more limited in 
scope, but that very limitation offers a better oppor- 
tunity for intensive study. Book 2 is the Wisconsin 
edition of Our Home State and Continent, while 
Book 3 is a study of Our Continental Neighbors. 
Book 4 is again more general, How the World Lives 
and Works, giving, as one might suppose, special 
emphasis to crops, industry and commerce. 


The publishers have hit upon a splendid idea in 
presenting a state edition of Book 2, for all of us 
enjoy to study about names and places which are in 
some way associated with experiences we have had. 
The Wisconsin Edition of Our Home State does just 
that, and we feel safe in predicting that many Wis- 
consin students will find this work of special inter- 
est. In a series of journeys through the state the 
pupil acquires a first-hand knowledge of the chief 
facts concerning the life of the people, the agricul- 
ture of Wisconsin, lumbering, and various forms in 
industrial development. This comprehensive view of 
state activities is cleverly combined with a graphic 
regional treatment dealing with the Northern High- 
land, the Lake Superior Lowland, the Highland Bor- 
der, the Central Plain, the Ridge and Valley Region, 
the Lake Plains, and finally the State as a whole. 


Following the specialized treatment of Wisconsin, 
the remainder of the book deals with the United 
States, divided into geographic regions. 


Teachers will find the Wisconsin study of special 
help in preparing classroom project activities. All of 
the books in the series will be helpful, but the Wis- 
consin Edition of Our Home State will be of special 
interest. 


The Road to Health; First Book and Second 
Book 
Bundesén and Manry. Laidlaw Bros., Chicago. 
First Book 52c; Second Book 56c. 


7 HE First Book presents its content in large thought 

provoking colored illustrations with challenging 
reading material of primer level well placed upon 
the pages. This makes the volume a useful agency in 
both kindergarten and first grade for establishing per- 
sonal health habits. 

The Second Book, similar in plan, continues the 
establishment of health habits through connected 
stories of special appeal to rural pupils as well as to 
urban children. The material is easily read by second 
grade pupils but will be interesting also to older 
children. 

Both of these books are on the State Reading Circle 
List and will be on the next State Library List. 
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